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for ®fii rab fmitij. 



" Oh may onr thongbte to oseM purpose led 
Xeaoh ua vith oare tbe p&th of life to tread [ 
Unknown how bug to trend that path ii pteo, 
Frepered to leave it, — fix our ajea on heaTsn." 



. HOUGHT begets thooglitB, and the thought 
^ that a hundred years ago William Wilber- 
force, the Slaves' Champion, was bom, has 
suggested the propriety of placing before my 
, readers a few thoughts arising out of that fact, 
I for their consideiation, and as a suitable introduc- 
tion to the following pages, which have been written 
T in Commemoration of the CeDtenary of his Birth. A 
hundred years ago 1 

Possibly some of my readers will be induced to say 
" Well, and what of it P There is nothing so eitraordi- 
nary in tbe fact that a hundied years hare passed. Time 
has always strode on and always will do so I suppose; 
I see nothing so oTer-impressive in the sentence as to 
need or justify a note of exclamation." 

1 
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Well, well I the tratli is, we don't all see aod thinlc the 
same, and therefore we must bear with each other's infir- 
mities in these, as in other matters — the blind must be legs 
for the cripple, and he in hia turn eyes for the blind ; each 
must help the other and so jog over our conise in brotherly 
love and with mutual good wishes. 

The speaking of a hundred years as having gone for 
ever, seems as bnt speaking of a friend who left us but a 
few days ago; yet how different is the reality from the 
appearance 1 How overwhelming the theme which the 
subject forces upon the attention of a reflecting mind when 
through the telescope of time he surveys the vast and 
mighty obanges that have taken place in that interval I 
Our forefathers, who were in the strength of their man- 
hood a hundred years ago, where are they with all they 
called their' own ? The millions who inhabited the busy 
hive of this world a hundred years ago are as if they bad 
not been. A hundred years has obliterated the existence 
and the very names of tens of millions who were as gay 
and healthy as probably ourselves are at this day. 

The whole race of mankind with some few, very few 
exceptions, who first saw the light a hundred years ago, 
have departed, their corruptible parts mingling at this 
moment with the dust on which they walked, in which 
they possibly boasted, and from which they were, like our* 
selves, originally fonned. The ravages which a hundred 
years have inflicted on man and his works is but faintly 
described and pictured by comparing it to the destruction 
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which an elephant would cause to life and property in 
treading upon an ant-hill and crualiing a colony of busy 

Again, what changes have taken place in thepast hundred- 
years on the face of nature ! Mere fishing Tillages have 
become first and second rate towns ; pleasant fields, the 
Bites of crowded and busy cities; the once silent and 
meandering rivers have now become the channela for con- 
veying floating hifea and active commerce to all parts of 
the world ; hills have been bored and levelled ; valleys 
have been Med np, rivers bridged or tannelled over in 
order to facilitate communication — and hence giving unity 
to interest and by bringing man face to face — cementing 
the bonds of friendship and the holy feelings of common 
humanity and brotherly love in the bosom of strangers in 
every land. Nay more, the Old and the New world, and 
every continent, and almost every important island, have 
been actually tied together with a rope of iron; the 
lightning's properties have been made subservient to 
transmit our joys and sorroivs, our wants and thoughts, to 
distances unlimited, and with speed second only to that of 
light itself. There is scarcely a nation upon t be earth that 
has not been brought within almost speaking distance of 
our own doors, giving unmistakable evidence that the 
whole world is but one great whole for the benefit of one 
great family, in which only one interest should predominate 
and actuate all — the welfare of all. 

In the scntenc3 then "a hundred years ago" there is 
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something lo see, and which it is our interest to be 
acquainted with; something to learn, which must evince 
^T^oue foUy to paas unnoticed and unimproved. 

It wonld be easy to dilate upon these anbjects, itnd to 
give incidents and facta sufficient to fill a hnndied folio 
volumes, but snfBcient preliminary observations have been 
advanctid to satisfy the moat sceptical that " a hundred 
years " has within its cycle mnch on which the mind of 
every one may reflect and dwell with advantage. 

To the aged, who have seen with their own eyes the 
great panorama moving before, and in their presence, it 
must recall many and varied recollections — ^miied, it may 
be, with pain and pleasure ; it must whisper to them that 
they too must ere long throw o£F their mortal coil, give 
place for others, and pass from view ; leaving, let it be 
hoped, a golden ray above the horizon of their setting 
sun. 

To the young, the past hundred years ia full of salutary 
warnings and warm encouragements; it ia replete with 
instructive examples to guide and inflnence them in their 
journey through life, that, when dying, they also may 
leave behind them evidence that every day of their life 
waa, in consequence of the bright examples before them, a 
page in which the history of their own usefulness was re- 
corded for the instruction and benefit of otbera. To them, 
also, the past must whisper that the now is theirs ; the 
pa»t was their pilot, and that tbe /Utwv shall tell of the 
use they have made of their advantages ; that posterity 



shall eitlier cast bright and glorious beams amid the re- 
collection of all that is associated with their memor;, or 
consign their having once existed to oblivion and dark 
foi^etfiilnesB ; that posterity shall either regard their ex- 
istence in the light of a blessing, or designate them as 
only worthless encumberers of the earth — useless posts in 
the road to improvements ; a blank in the laws of crea- 
tion ; a something called vmh, born for no use, Kving for 
no purpose, a drone in the hive, a machine which, for want 
of use, rusted itself to nonentity. 

To every one at all able and willing to think, the sub- 
ject which " a hundred years ago " suggests must promote 
proper feelings within them ; it must conduce to benefit 
the thijiker, give action to sound and matured resolutions, 
and nerve the will to strive, under the blessing of Ood, 
honestly, heartily, and oheeifully to carry out the design 
the Creator had in placing them in the station in which 
each may find himself located. 

Again : who can call to mind, or read of the scenes 
which have been continually shifting, immerging, emerging, 
^ll^l^ dissolving, without being forcibly impressed with the 
strongest convictions that the life of man is short and 
evanescent ; that his strongest and apparently most en- 
during works are mutable, aud, withal, that the world is 
only his workshop, in which, as an apprentice, he is fitting 
himself for higher and noblei employment, where all is 
immutabihty, established and embellished with the glorious 
presence of Divinity itself. 
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That the hundred ;ears gone hj bos been a period in 
which evil and good have been actively combating for their 
respective claims, must be evident to the moat superficial 
of readers ; but to persons interested in tbe good of their 
fellow-men, the combat has been regarded with more than 
ordinary interest ; many an eye of faith has looked forward 
to, and sileiit prayers moved, that victoi^ might be won, 
however costly the sacrifice, for the oltimate happiness of 
the whole human family. 

In the political world, during this period, how many 
dynasties have cbang;ed masters, and thrones been anni- 
hilated I What horrors have been enacted, and how much 
blood has been spilt to second the ambitioag designs and 
maintain the wills of tyrants and oppressot^ ! What con- 
vulsions have perplexed and harassed tbe religious world 
in this cycle 1 What daring assaults have been made on 
" the faith once delivered to the saints," by those who say 
"There is no God," as well as by those who, while they 
believe, live as if they neither cared for nor feared one I 
What heinous crimes, and how much secret wickedness, 
have been committed during the light of day and the 
darkness of night, which have occurred so many times in 
a century 1 

But, to change the picture — What good has been done, 
and how far may she claim victory on her side P Those 
heavenward-pointing spires, the glory and embellishment 
of onr native scenery, which by thousands raise their 
tonguelesB voice, and tell their own tale of good achieved, 
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they are the monomenls of the victories ChriatiaQity and 
freedom have won for man's eternal welfare. The presence 
of foreigners among us, from every land, tetk that cirlliza- 
tion has advanced, and is winning her cause. The pre- 
sence of men, whose faces wear all shades of colour, gives 
incontestible proof that Freedom has broken her bonds, 
having shaken slavery from off her shoulders, and is i^aia 
mounting her rights seat in the great family circle of 
nations, from which she had been so long excluded. The 
numeroas schools, the multitude of private and public 
asylums and charitable institutions; theread{ng-n)oms,mu- 
seums, learned societies, manufactories, and printing-offices ; 
the legion of cheap and sound publications ; the millions 
aud tens of millions of copies of that precious word, which 
" giveth . light and understanding," that have been cir- 
culated throughout the worid, — each and all of these bear 
testimony, and answer the question most emphatically, 
declaring that in the past hundred years more good has 
been done than in any preceding century, and that greater 
advancement has been made in all that can make a man or 
a people "healthy, wealthy, and irise," — wise and happy 
here, rich and happy hereafter, — than was ever made by auy 
nation before. What need for deep feelings of gratitude, 
and remembering the injunction, " Take heed ieat ye fall " ! 
While the short-comings and disadvantages which over- 
shadowed and hid many of the virtues possessed by our 
forefathers are so open to our censure, their state to some 
extent is our own ; and while the recollection thereof 
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remiiula us fbat we require something more within, than 
the custom of the world offers, and the law of nature 
teaches, to make us truly great, and humanize our feelings 
and actions above the maxim, " An e^e for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth," our present blessings speak in voices 
louder than thunder, that we are responsible creatureB, 
bound by the law of the light within us, by the law of 
humanity, by the law of civilization, by the law of that 
light whiqh the koowledge of Christ has vouchsafed to 
dispense, and by the law of the God who made us, to leave 
behind us bieasings and examples, which qui cbildrea may 
receive and embrace for their own welfare, and improve 
for the happiness of their successors — bequeathing to them 
the sweet savour of having been useful in our day and 
generation, they, in their turn, may transmit the perfume 
thereof, improved and strengthened, and so be known to 
posterity as the instruments by which a stationary or 
retrograde state of society was prevented, its progressive 
prosperity accelerated and adorned, and its attractiveness 
made so magnetic, as to draw aU within its power and 
make each partake of its invaluable properties : of each 
such benefactor it shall then be said : — 

" Unborn generations ihall Lve to bkse thee." 
Such are some few of the reflectioos which must of 
necessity occnr to, and possess, a regulated and well-dis- 
posed mind, when contemplatiog the mighty revolution 
which everything, in connection with man, has experienced 
in the period of a oentnry — a revolution which has 
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changed the face of nature, no less than the t^aracter, 
condition, and habits of man, and e?en extended itself to 
the veiy langa^ of his mother tongue. 

Before quittiug these remarks, let us tAlce the oppoitu- 
mty to conect one or two popular errors, which it is 
feared have had no little baneful inftueuce on the minds 
and actions of some, and been the means of inculcating 
misconceptions respecting individual lesponsibilitiee and 
indiridual duties. 

I am not an old man, bat I hesitate not to say, that I 
hare heard scores and scores of times, persons to whom 
one would give the credit of knowing better, excuse with 
all seriousness their apathy, lukewarmness, and careless- 
ness, by, " Oh what does it matter? it wiU be ell the 
same a bandied years hence." Now, it has often stmck 
me that such persons did not actnally know the meaning 
of what they said, and only gave vent to the oier-pressare 
of an idle constitution, by letting off some of its useless 
vapour by a safety-valve, over which they evidently ap- 
peared to have no control, — the key having, as I con- 
jectured, been mislaid or lost in their youth. If any of 
my readcTs have entertained the same or similar delusive 
proverbs, let them be assured (and I speak the opinion of 
the wisest of men), that they cherish an enemy in their 
bosoms. That it will not be all the same we know ; we 
know, from personal observation, that it is not the same 
now as it was twenty-five years ago; and oar children 
will, moreover, learn by experience, and especially if they 
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10 
neglect atm the educational adviuitageB within their reach, 
that it wiU not be the same twenty-fiye years hence. The 
suD may shine, and the clonds shade the earth ; all the 
functions of nature and the laws of the universe may, and 
probably will, a thousand years hence, perform as r^ularly 
the duties originally assigned to them by their Creator 
thoosanda of years ago, as they do at the present time ; 
but the state of the inhabitants of the world; the character 
of society, and all appertaining to, and emanating from, 
man will not be the same; his habits, his feelings, his 
wants, and his whole design, are not stationary — the world 
a hundred years hence must he either better or worse than 
it is at this day. And this truism becomes more impres- 
sive when we feel that mugh of the moulding thereof 
depends upon us, individiLally and collectiTcly ; that to us 
belong the responsible and glorious task of making it 
better, and that our acts and lives now, must either be 
productive of future good, or future evil, to generations 
succeeding us. To each the poet says : — 
"A natioD'a taatea depend on jou. 
Perhaps a nation's virtue too." 

Knowing this, is there, I would earnestly ask, an indi- 
vidual so devoid of every manly feeUng as to shun the 
task ? I trust not. If wc possess one iota of pride and 
moral courage within our breaste ; if we have one spark of 
tnie patriotism ative within us — one drop of the essence 
of Christianity ; and, to use a common hut expressive phrase, 
if the John-Bullism of which we talk, and the British 
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stamiaa of which we boaat ao much, mean anything and 
be of any worth, then it must most undoubtedly warm our ■ 
hearts, and cause us to make the welfare of our fellow- 
creaturGB the one sole object of our lives, and the main- 
spring of all our actions. 

This leads us to expose the fallaciousness contained iu 
the other popular error, viz.: — " The good men do in their 
lives, dies with them; but theii eril deeds ate engraved in 
adamant and brass." This is as monstrously untrue as 
the assertions contained in the former proverb. That there 
are persons who do acts of charity, and the Elce, that they 
may have praise of men, cannot be denied ; and that there 
are even some who do evil that they may be applauded by, 
and appear great in the eyes of, their associates — the worth- 
less — is equally true; but to conceive an individual possessed 
of the attributes of even common decency neglecting to do 
good, and committing evil' that he may have his name 
engraved on tablets and perpetuated by monuments (for 
such are the impressions the proverb suggests), is so pre- 
posterous, 80 utterly at variance to what a sane person 
expects, so thoroughly inimical to our better and finer 
feelings, that in charity, we hope not one single case could 
be cited where the maxim had taken so lamentable a direc- 
tion in the mind. To do good for the sake of praise is 
selfishness in the superlative degree ; to forget the good 
conferred is base ingratitude; to do evil for the sake of 
fame is most impious, and to perpetuate evil, most vile. 

Thank God, it is not the custom in this or any other 
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IS 
dvilked country, to applaud evil deeds, mnch less to record 
them in brass ; if remembered at all, it is witb pain and 
simply for the sake of the warning their recollection carries 
with it. On the other hand, the good that men do for the 
sake of doing good, does not die with them. It may not, 
and it is not necessary, that it shonld in every instance be 
recorded in brass, or known t« the world from pole to pole. 
If it is not known, and its inSuence felt at eveiy inhabit- 
ed spot on which the sun of heaven shines, it has its own 
little world, in whloh it sttuids forth as a pillar of light ; it 
has its own peculiar tablets, more valuable than gold or the 
finest marble, on which it is engraved — it is written on 
the hearts and impressed imperishably on the memories of 
the lovers of good; and like a precious heirloom, banded 
down &om father to son till often the act only remains, 
the name of the doer liaring long ceased to be coupled 
with it. Moreover, if we are Christians indeed, and have 
faith, even so small as a grain of mastard-seed, we know, 
and believe, that the good done here, if it be done because 
God first loved us, does not die with the doer, but is re- 
corded to all eternity in Heaven. 

If, then, these errors are errors indeed, what an impetus 
must the knowledge that it will not be all the same a 
hundred years hence, and that the good that one does, 
does >u>i die with them, give to all our actions ! It has 
influenced the conduct of the wisest and best of men; 
thousands there have been, and still are, noble and illus- 
trious too, who have devoted and still are devoting the 
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whole of their enei^ea dismterestedly for the temporal and 
etenial welfare of their species — men there are, who are 
atiU treading the earth with us, who are contented to forget 
their own conTeniencies and comforts in their anxieties 
and solicitude (or the good of their fellow-men — many, 
who though rich and noble, yet deign to become servants 
in the cause of humanity. Away then with these "popular" 
errors, these deceiving proverbs, and if witnesses be neces- 
sary to give these delusions the lie, let there be produced, 
among other examples, the living sparks which are burning 
brightly within the breasts of millions, at the present mo- 
ment, for the memory of Wilberforoe and the lasting good 
which he effected, and with which his name is associated. 
Best assured that — 

" Soch mea are not forgot u soon u oold, 
Ihar fisgrant memory will outUat their tomb, 
Embalm'd for mtit in ita own perfunu." 

Having spoken in the preceding remarks of the good 
that noble and illustrious individuals are disseminating 
around them, it leads us to observe that the privilege and 
opportunity of doing good, and benefiting our species, are 
not confined wtoEy to those blessed with affluence and 
taking rank among the great ones of the earth (Wilber- 
fbroe himself was a middle-class man) : it extends to all 
classes and conditions of men — the peer and the peasant, 
the rich and the poor. Beal greatness does not depend 
upon one's standing in, but the good he spreads among, 
society. A useful man, whatever and wherever his station. 



14 
must be a great man and a blessing to those aronnd him ; 
an idle and cold-hearted one, on the contrary, is, let him 
be rich or poor, not only a useless indiyidoal, but a ve- 
ritable curse to all among whom he may unfortunately be 
thrown. Neither the gilded coach, the well-Slled purse, 
nor the delicate hand, necessarily confers the title great 
on the possessor thereof; nor does the thiead-wom coat, 
the empty purse, nor the com-palmed hand, deprive the 
owner of such, to his title to it. 

It matters not where the lot of eitber may be cast ; it 
may be at the plough-tail in the one Instance, and in the 
other, in the council-chamber of his sovereign — true no- 
bility and true greatness may show, and has shown, itself 
at both stations. 

Thousands of instances are recorded of persons moving 
in the highest ranks of society, adding by their actions, 
nobleness to nobility, and greatness to eminence; and 
among the middle and lower classes, of persons who have 
not only been the architects of their own fortune, but by 
their usefulness tbe creators of their own nobility and 
greatness. May each of my younger readers consider this, 
and if either of them has tbe laudable ambition to aspire 
to such true nobility and greatness, let me say unto such 
in the words of One who went about doing good, " Go and 
do thou likewise." 

Go, act in the present — the future is treacherously un- 
certain — to-morrow belongs not to yon — the good of ont 
day may produce lasting blessings and immortal fame to 



the doer. Every day has its good to be done and its evil 
to be avoided. Put it not off " till a more convenient 
aeaaon," for 

" Our lifea are ]ike riveM gliding free 

To that unfiithom'd boimdieu sea, 

The sifent gmve : " — 

where works of love, of faith, and hope, can work no more. 
The day is not far distant — we know not how near — when 
it shall be said of us, in the sublime language of inspira- 
tion, " The silver cord " has been " loosed ; the golden 
bowl broken ; the pitcher broken at the fountain ; the 
wheel broken at the cistern; the dust to return to the 
earth as it w&s, and the spirit to return unto God who 
gave it." Then 



By so doina;, you will not only ensure to yourself that 
satisfaction which gives peace and contentment to the 
mind when looking back upon a well-spent bfe, but you 
will, should God bless you with gray hairs, reap for your 
old age and memory that tribute of crowning praise which 
is contained in the saying, " he walked with God, and was 
useful to, and in the favour of, mau." A purse is useless 
to him who has no money to put in it ; and so is the life 
of that man whose actions are not governed by those high 
principles which true religion, under the grace of God, can 
give him abundantly. Gangtmelli, the Italian, was right, 
when he told his friend, that "Man, in order to be wise 



and happy, shonld begin betimes to look upon God as the 
origin and ead of all things ; " and that " reason and faith 
shonld, at the same time, teach him that, by observing 
neither worship nor the laws, he abases himself to the 
condition of brut£s." He who acts contrary to this 
teaching is anything bnt a great man, and had better not 
act at all; neither the building of pyramida, nor the 
founding of kingdoms, can give that greatness which I am 
deitirous of impressing upon the notice of my readers — the 
greatness I wish my young friends to aim at, consists in 
benefiting their spedes, while living a consistent and 
Christian life themselves. Examples of such are numer- 
ous. With a good heart, and " God o'er head," may the 

" LiTBB of great men all remmd tu 
We can moke our lives sublime, 
And, departiiig, leave behind db, 
Foot-printa on the sands of Time." 
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" Who ttut bean 
A hnnua bofom, bath not often felt 
How deac are all those ties which bind odf nwe 

In gentleness together." 

JtHE centenaiy of the birth of an eminent 
i, roan, whether in bis day he was a great phi- 
I losopher, poet, musician, or statesman, always 
presents a fitting opportunity for his auccesgors to look 
back into the interval which baa passed since he was 
ushered into being : it affords a pleasing task to scan the 
career of such a one, and to pick out those favourable 
salient points in his life, which have combined to entitle 
his name and memory to be made the red-letter-day in a 
nation's esteem and recollection. But if this be so pleasing 
an employment when having reference to eminence in 
general, bow much more pleasing and gratifying does it 
become when eminence in station or learning or science is 
adorned with Christian virtues, with greatness and good- 
ness of heart — when philanthropy and piety give lustre to 
the character and greatness to the individnal whose name 
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and memoiy we thus delight to cherish and hononr! 
These additional qualifications do, b; a single toncb, as it 
were, tmnsfonn polished silrer tbto the brightest and 
purest gold ; they give, as it wete, the master-touch to the 
portrait which before only bore a faint semblance to 
perfectiou. 

The desire to probe into and pemse the personal inci- 
dents and collateral events which intertwined, made np, 
and snrrounded the life and times of one so regarded, is 
so inherent^and congenial to the noble feelings of English- 
men, and persons in general, that it begets within them 
somewhat of that reverence which possessed the minds of 
the ancients, and actuated them to deify and worship the 
safionrs of theii conutiy and the beoetactors of the people. 
The recollection of their usefulness kindles within the 
bosom of the true patriot the warmest emotions of esteem: 
in his life, everything which surrounded him is made, by 
the fondest wish, to partake of the essence of his greatness 
— tothemindof the well-wisher of his country, the smallest 
act of one, whom he regards as having, while living, been 
a benefactor to his feltow-men, an ornament to society, and 
an honour lo his country, is justly viewed as a blessing, 
and the means of adding an additional and lasting ray of 
glory on the land thai gave him birth. Indeed, he is re- 
garded as something more than an ordinary being, and, 
consequently, the " keeping " of his centenary birthday is 
looked forward to, by every one of his admirers, with as 
much earnest fondness, and with no less anticipated delight 
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tlian that which each returnitig natal day implanted and 
possessed in the days of their own childhood. His death is 
forgotten in the Tecollection of the ^t that he once lived, 
to be a blessing ; the mind forgets for the instant that he 
is not among the living, and fondly makes the admirer 
believe that he will, in the company of others, gather 
around the venerable centenarian on his natal day, to pre- 
sent him with chaplets of erergreens, and sentiments of 
affection. The mind would willingly obliterate, " He being 
dead," in the esteeni it entertains, and the conviction 
forced npon it, that he " yet speaketh," and is seen in his 
acts still among the people. 

These are some of the laudable feelinga which gratitude 
will awaken in the bosom of ail sensible persons, and which, 
when properly carried ont, frequently give rise to those 
Public Commemorations which it is a pleasure to see so 
willingly and heartily celebrated in honour of acknowledged 
worth. It is a pleasure, because, to the living, it does 
this good, while honouring the departed, it tells to the 
world that gratitude is alive among us; it tells to the 
rising generation that it is only for them (any one of them) 
to do that which is worthy of merit in their lives, and 
when they are dead it will live in the memory and affection 
of their posterity. There needs, let it be remembered, no 
excuse for showing acts of gratitude for merit — gratitude 
was never yet called to an account, or required to write an 
apology, for her feelings ; and never wUl she leave, let us 
hope, the territory of the heart of a tme-bom son of Old 



England. Gratitude is a gift trom Heaven quite as much 
as bread ; and he is a madman who spurns either from 
him, and refuses to be benefited by them. Think of this, 
young readers, and cherish gratitude in your hearts, and by 
your lives show that yon lay the same burden on others. 

Now, it is well Imown, that it ia not every spider that 
spins a web in a garden, catches a fly ere he is destroyed ; 
BO neither is it, let it be recollected, every worker in the 
world's workshop who lives to be benefited by his labours 
— the industry of both may be admired long ailer the 
workers have perished ; but such is the law of nature and 
the will of their Creator. Similarly, perhaps, may the 
iiiBcrutable reasons and the veiled expediency be accounted 
for, which is so tacitly adhered to by England in tardily 
evincing, in numerous instances, her appreciation of, and 
her willingness to reward, the labours and merits of her 
liuinff sons. Still, as if to show them that they must live by 
faith in the promises of rewards in things temporal as well 
as things spiritual, there never was a nation so ready and 
so keenly alive to the policy and justice of honouring the 
ashes and keeping alive the memory of her departed great : 
nay, often rewardii^ the merits, earned b; the father, upon, 
his children for successive generations. It matters little 
what oui individual political opinions be, or the diversities 
in sentiments of creed entertained, the peer and the pea- 
sant, the rich and the poor, the learned and the unlearned, 
are all and each ready to revere the memory of the worthy 
dead, and with heart and soul, purse and hands, if needs 
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be, to aid in wenTing tlie laurel m meMoriaat to the truly 
good and great of those who have shed their light while 
liring to benefit the human race, and left a luminous 
galaiy, when departing, to guide and cheer those who may 
live afiei them in finding the paths of freedom, happiness, 
and honour. It does not follow that atony registers must 
perpetuate the fame of such : it is enough to know that one's 

" own goodneu 
Stull live, when euthl; moniuaent is none." 

It is the innate birthright of Jiritons to regard the deeds 
of their forefathers with more than ordinary or common- 
place interest — whether they consist of acts of noble valour 
by sea or land, or be shown as honourable footprints im- 
preeaed by perseveranee in the arts or the sciences; or 
distinction attained in the Cabinet, or the study ; in the 
Church or at the Bar, or in the truly noble cause of phi- 
lanthropy — they are recalled with pleasure, gratify the 
sensibility of, and make a lasting impression on, the finer 
traits of the human character — pride in the chivalrous and 
valorous acts, the indomitable perseverance, and nobleness 
of character shown in their ancestors, and act as strong 
inducements for the present generation to follow their 
praiseworthy examples : the remembrance of them nerves 
against cowardice, Kdeness, and selfishness, and stirs their 
posterity to see that such glorious testimonies of noble- 
ness of ancestral pride be not tarnished or veiled by the 
contrary acts of those to whom they are transmitted. 
" Keepsake, sir?" said one in reply to a question, " yes, 
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I have one: my father's name, his deeds, and his loTe to 
God and man, which I wiU keep, and on my dying bed 
hand, with my lust blessing, to my children, uneclipsed by 
any black spot in my own life : I will hand it to them 
framed with my own deeds and piety, which shall be to 
disfigurement to the blessed souvenir." How beaatifiil ia 
this greatness, and bow exalted the nobility which is seen 
in the truly chivaliona father I When such truly noble 
British pride as this, in eonjuaction with that preceding, 
ceases to be part and parcel of the existence of the tiue- 
born Briton, then shall the had that gave him birth be 
blotted out of the map of nations, and its organic struc- 
ture hide itself in shame below the briny biUows which 
now lave her shore, and every wave which shall then roll 
over it; shall chant cuiaes on the memory of those on- 
worthy ones whose baseness caused them to leave their 
original bounds. But this can never be so long as Britain 
is true to her original pride — so long as the blood of 
Britain's fathers flows in the tnanly veins of her children. 
England has been, and shall remain, an eminent example 
to all the world of the pride she has in the name of her 
worthy sons, and the scrupulous jealousy with which she 
sees that their merits are handed down nntamisbed to 
posterity. England says to every one of her sons, re- 
specting their worthy predecessors, their 

"worthinitee 

Bemunes reoorded in bo msn; hearts, 

At time nor malioe cannot nroiig jour right 

To th' laherituio« of:" — 
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and to her sons now liriD^ and may yet be born, 
....*' F&me jon miut poaM«ee — 
You, tlutt hftTe built, b; joai great deaarti. 
Out of gmiJl nunnea, a farre more eiquiait 
And glotioiu dwelling for your boDoared name 
Than all the gold that leaden miuda can frune." 
Tes, "fame" and honour too; for such shall be firmly 
built in the memory of their nation ! 

But if there be any one human qualification which calls 
for special recognition aboTc others, it is that easence of 
j;reatnesB which ChriBtianity has bo strongly enjoined upon 
her disciples — brotherly love — a spirit of philanthropy — 
philanthropy which manifests itself in not only maintain- 
ing the unity of t,he human spedea and etriring to remove 
the harrier which pr^udice, narrow views, and selfishness, 
have set up in opposition to common sense, common justice, 
and disinterestedness, but which goes further, shows itself 
by " treating" as Humboldt says, " ail mankiitd, without 
reference to religion, nation, or colour, as one fraternity — - 
one great community," fitted for the highest objects des- 
tined for it by its Creator, and strives as its ultimate object 
to let all, whether bond or free, find their freedom in the 
knowledge that the religion of Christ can make them free 
indeed. Common humanity is one of the noblest leading 
principles in the history of mankind, but when it has so 
high a motive as this, it then becomes not only the ex- 
ponent of the finest part of our humanity, but the positive 
proof that we have been with Jesus ourselves, and are 
deurous to seek our fellow that we may say to him, " Wc 
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have found Jesus — come and see," bo that many Na- 
thanaels (whatever the colour of their sldii) may be induced 
to come and exclaim, " Babbi, thou art the Son of God, 
thou art the king of Israel." 

Philanthropy has a noble origin, and a rightful throne 
in every heart, for God made the heart, Christ washed out 
the dust which the whirlwind of sin had drifted into it, 
and the Holy Spirit relighted and regsmished it with flames 
and mirrors of love : the three then took their seats in it, 
bat, and let it never be forgotten, reserved one seat vacant 
— one for our brother. He, then, who allows his brother 
to occupy that seat in his heart, makes him a part of 
himself, and at once becomes a trae philanthropist, and aa 
such makes the temporal and spiritual welfare of the new 
occupant the ruling principle of his life. This bnmanity, 
this mling principle, was the foundation of Christianity, 
was promulgated by the Christian religion, and by the in- 
fluence of the same religion it has been kept alive, and, like 
leaven, is gradually permeating the whole' body of the 
human race — its oxydating power, if I may use the word 
in this sense, is silently and surely eating its way tbroi^h 
the manacles of the slave, and destroying the power of the 
sword — it is bringiug freedom and ensuring peace; in 
other words, establishing love and dethroning that in- 
humanity which 

" Haket countleu thonunds mtnuri." 

Moreover, bear in mind that the vacaut seat is unirersal 
as well as fre«. I cue not who he may be, I fearleaaly 
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assert, he is not worthy of the name of man if he bUows 
that seat to be only partially occupied — occupied by the 
white man only — the negro must be there as well — and if 
the negro and the oppressed be there, then that heart will 
not find real till they be free — free as that heart itself is — 
free as God made man free before free man took freedom 
moat tyranically from free man. He will endeavour to 
secure to his black brother even more than that liberty 
which Conper has no beautifully pictured : — 
" There is jet a liberty, unsung 
£j poeta, and by lenatora unpraiied, 
Wbich monarolu ouinot grant,. nor all the powen 
Of earth and hell confederate take aira; : 
A liberty, nhich peis«cutiOD, fraud, 
Opprosflion, prisons, haye no power to bind : 
Which whoBo tiutes can be enslaved no more. 
'Tib libertj of heart derired from Heaven, 
Bought with His blood, who gave it to mankind. 
And sealed it with the same token." 
God said, " In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread," but nowhere that one man shall be a slave — a 
beast of burden to another. It is true God " made man 
upright" and that he has " sought out many inventions," 
but the most impious, the most unrighteous, the most 
hell-bom of all his inventions is that of slavery — a traffic 
in human fiesh. 

If, my readers, your house were entered by thieves and 
your property taken ; nay, your vrives, children, and re- 
latives, treated with violence before your eyes, and in the 
eight of bystanders, would you not resist ? Would you not 
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with your own ami, sad caH upon those who stood by to 
help yoaP Ton would, and more, if those who saw and 
knew of the violence and would not aid, but coolly re- 
garded it as no affair of theirs, those you would stigmatize 
as moat inhuman, most cruel, and as not a shade before 
the thieves themselves — you would regard them as abet- 
tors and accessora of the acts. Such then is the view you 
must take of the diabolical treatment to which the slave 
and the negro are subjected. Tou do, my readers, know 
of the tyranny and cruelty to which the negro is daily sub- 
jected, and if, therefore, you do not with every nerve you 
possess come to his help, you are not a jot before the 
traf&cker in human flesh — if not the principal to, you are 
accessory both before aud after, the cruelty and oppression 
under which the poor negro is daily suffering and dying. 
Let, therefore, your love for him give him a seat in your 
heart, and so show your brotherly and manly feelings. 

It has been said that a Queen of England once declared 
that the name of a certain town which she had lost wouldt 
after her deoth, be found engraven upon her heart. Spell- 
ing by comparison, one would be led to foreteU that if a 
trafficker in human flesh were opened after he was dead, 
eitlier no heart would be found, or one so black that it 
would not be known from the colour of the poor negro's 
skin, for whom, while living, it had no feeling. And what 
shall we say of the heart of the free man, who cares little 
or nothing for the wrongs and cruelties which his enslaved 
black brother suffers f Why, just this, my readers, — he 
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has a heart of efone, blood of frozen ice, a bouI Dot larger 
than a bodkin's point, and is totally unworthy of the free- 
dom he enjoys. Oh I then enlarge your eoul, let your 
heart of fleah beat, yonr blood warm, and your whole 
ener^BB be devoted to the crying cause of the negro. 
Abel's blood (jailed not more loudly to heaven for ven- 
geance than the heart-rending sufferings of the negro do, 
for your intercession and humanity on bis behalf. If you 
hsve humanity, if you have the spirit of Christianity, he 
will not ory in vain. You will give him that seat in your 
heart, and love him as Christ loved you. 

Nothing can more beautifully express and more forcibly 
set forth the true principle which actuates and shows the 
genuine philanthropist, and one possessed of those bro- 
therly and manly feelings, than the words of the poet 
Wither :— 

" No outward marks we have to know. 

Who thine, oh Chriat, ma^ be, 

Tntill 8 ChristisD loue doth show, 

Who appertains t« thee i 
Par Knowledge may he reach'd vnto. 

And formall Inatice gain'd { 
But till eecb other loue we doe. 
Both Vtdth and Workei are Giign'd." 

This is universal love— love for the enslaved as well as for 
the free. When, therefore, we discover gre&tness stamped 
with the die of such love, and of so elastic and ductile 
a character that it is seen extending itself like so many 
radiating circles from home and fatherland to the tens of 
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miUiouB in distant realms, the possessor of such is not 
(Hily a philanthropist indeed,. but a hero in every sense of 
the word ; all the laudations and civic crowns of old Borne 
could not more decidedly emblazon and proclaim it ; it 
speaks its own merits, and paints its honours silently but 
indelibly on the fleshy shields of every good man's heart — 
and that is worth far more than all the triumphal crowns 
and pyiamidical monuments that the whole world could 
offer. 

Well, then, one who deserved all such honours, and was 
even more than the hero — who was a Christian soldier aa 
well as a philanthropist — dwelt among us only a few years, 
scarcely a quarter of a century ago, and in memory of 
whom these pages are written. Scarcely a quarter of a 
century ago, his merits were recognised in the honour 
which the nation paid to his mortal remains ; but a greater 
honour is demanded for him, and such as he, in the living 
thoughts of posterity ; they must he recorded in the heart 
as the glorious and most emphatic evidences of our never- 
dying afiection and gratitude for our ever-to-be-remem- 
bered countryman and benefactor. I say our benefactor, for 
the negro is our brother and one of the great human family. 
His life and heroic deeds must aod will ever deserve aplace 
in the memory of the thoughtful. Thoughts of such heroes 
as Wilberforce, Clarkson, Stephen, Zachary Macaulay, and 
Joseph Sturge, must be living thoughts of gratitude, and 
ever worthy examples for encouragement and imitation : 
no bare cold thoughts like those which possess us in our 
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daily routine, they most be wana sni elastic, I had almost 
said angelic — for while we think of them here we may cast 
our eyes for their abode 

" Where ruigels nng and dwell." 

Sweet is the odour of such men's deeds to the memory, 
and precious the balm of consolation which (he recollection 
of them silently conveys to the soul in times when she is 
constrained to paint to herself the horrors indicted on our 
race by the roagh and jagged angles which appear so often 
on the human character: it tells her that man's nature is 
not 80 bad and inhuman aa some would make it to be ; 
that the human heart only wants the living spark, and it is 
then all on fire of love for its brother ; the blacker his skin, 
and the heavier that brother's bondage, the more intensely 
will the fire bum to set him free. 

It has been asserted that " on the opinion of men de- 
pends our fame." If this be true, the philanthropist can 
never be forgotten ; all hold him in the highest esteem 
he is above all in the living thoughts of the memory 
honour for him cannot be too frequently manifested, noi 
his deeds too often recited, to gratify the desire and give 
opportunity for praise. Of others the world may proclaim, 
"Be thou aa chaate ai loe, aa pure at aiovr. 
Thou ahalt not Moape calumny." 
But of the philanthropist, in his character as such, the 
sum of the " Black Word " for him is, " He was born, not 
for himself, therefore we will speak tenderly of his feelings : 
he was bom to love and serve all mankind." His love for 
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his nnivereal brother has kept from him that which taints 
the acta and motives of not a few— so-called benefaotora of 
mankind — selfishness. 

If there be one among the thousands of philanthropists 
to whom the " living thought " is due, it is " the venerable 
patriarch in the cause of slaves," as Lord Brougham so 
graphically called William Wilberforce, the instrument by 
which no fewer than 800,000 slaves were set free— felt 
that their bodies, souls, and all that belong to them, they 
might no longer say belonged to " massa wid de whip," 
but to themselves. He and his cause will live through all 
times ; yea, when slavery in every part of the world shall 
be only known as an hiatorio and long-gone-by fact which 
once blotted the map of the free-bom community, the 
name and deeds of Wilberforce and his compeers will live 
and be as dear to the recollection as they are at this day — 
they cannot die — they will be among the Living Thoughts 
of England's worthy sons long after those of Tasso, Pe- 
trarch, Milton — and I had almost said our immortal 
Shakespeare — are forgotten. More; it shall be said, when 
even the great works and eminent men at the present day 
are lost in oblivion, chaos, and regarded as myths, that, 

" To sire &om gnmdnre, and from sire to son. 
Throughout their generatiOTil, did pureae. 
With purpoee, and beraditar; love, 
Mo«t stcadfwt and unwaTering" 

to remember the name of William Wilberforce and his love 
for hia white and black brothers. 
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With BQ hereditaiy love not leas steadfast, and with a 
leeling of reverence for the name of Wilberforce (whose 
" vorks of faith, and labours of love," are, we donbt not, 
now crowned with " en eioeeding great reward " with 
those happy spirita who " thiongh faith and patience in- 
herit the promises"), let us give him a hallowed place in 
onr Living Thonghts, and in the Sketch of hia Life and 
Times endeavour to gather many thoughts and instances 
of example for our consideration, admiration, and profit. 
And here I would affectiQuateh/ admonish my younger 
readers to use discretion in the gathering, inasmuch as 
tfaqr will have men and actions surrounding the Life of 
WHberforce, which, if they shcwld, (and I see little reason 
why they should not,) take an interest in, and read parti- 
culars for themselves, they will find outKardly appear to 
be qiute as valuable as any examples which his life may 
oEfer for their imitation. The outside may, and they will 
find often does, appear ripe and golden ; but within they 
will discover only maggots and worthless refuse. "All 
' is not gold that glitters," remember; and while it is our 
interest and duty carefiilly to choose the purer metal, it is 
no less our duty most scrupulously to'rqect the base alloy, 
however temptingly it may be offered to satisfy our wants 
and desires. "St." Bernard has this so much to the purpose, 
that I am sure my younger readers will not scold me for 
bringing his saying to their notice, Latin scholars may 
translate for themselves, but for others a translation is 
affixed : — 8i ^uid malt videt in a{io, vide ri in ta ett ; n 



at, rgire, «i mm at, abttine. Si quid boni videi w aUo, 
mie ti i» le eit; n ett retine, n eit aimme. 

" If anj eril thou CHaat tee 

In other men (o dwell, 
B^eot it toon, if 'tis in thee j 

If not, it still repel. 
If an; good have other meD, 

See if tlMO hMt it too I 
If 10, Ktain it last ; but tfasu. 

If Dol, pnif get it, do." 
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" Bach men ore imued to itstioii and commuid, 
When Prmidmue mean* meroy to > land j 
He tpaaki, aai tlw; appear, M Him the; owe 
Skill to direct, and atrengtli to strike the blow." 

' NLIKE many of hia worthy ooadjutors, both 
dead and liviug, who private^ laboured with 
that silent eloquence of a good life and sin- 
cerity of purpose, which fortified their cause, 
and enabled them to be instrumental in bringing about 
that gloriona harvest of Abolition and Slave Emancipation 
of wMob hundreds of thousands are at this present hour 
enjoying the fruit, the subject of our memoir was Apuilic 
man — one whose private and public life not only atanda 
out in the boldest characters as an honourable member of 
the British senate, but as a truly Christian patriot, and one 
whose name to all ^es will be regarded as having been 
the watchword of negro freedom, while hia deeds will be 
looked upon as conferring upon his nation the greatest 
honour that any nation can desire and be proud of— giving 
to man his " birthright": freedom tone slave. While eveiy 
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good man, to whom tlie silent labours of those departed 
are known, will drop a tear of affection and ^titude over 
theii graves, and lift up his daUy orisons of gratitude to 
Hearen for the blessing of having had them sent among 
us, not only for our betterment, but to aid in giving rights 
to the wronged ; he vrill, with the same aspiration, breathe 
his heartfelt thankfulness to " the Giver of all good," that 
many of their fellow-helpers are stiU spared, not only to 
receive our warmest sentiments of love and gratitude, and 
to bear their testimony, before the rising generation, to 
the zeal and greatness of heart which characterized the 
Slaves' Champions, but to tell to the civilized world that 
the benevolent work of uMiverutl freedom did not stop 
with the clarion voice of Wilberforee and the deatb of his 
compeers, but is still steadily and satisfactorily pn^iress- 
iug to that all-to-be-desired time when slavery shall be 
known no more. While, I say, this feeling must possess 
our bosoms for the departed friends of freedom, and the 
living cliampions in the same cause, the name and deeds 
of Wilberforee demand all the honour that individoat and 
public gratitude can evince for his memory, or that can be 
conveyed to the public through those channels which, next 
to the blessing of freedom itself, is dear to old England, 
viz., through the medium of an unfettered voice and an 
unfettered press. 

Surrounded by great actors in the world's drasia, and 
taking a prominent part in many of the scenes which 
passed during a most eventful period in the history of this 
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country, the name of William Wilberforce stands promi- 
nently forward as dear to the recollection of many living, who 
knew him personally, appreciated his Christian character, 
the sincerity of all his actsi his gpotless honour, the ener- 
gies he devoted to the cause of humanity, and to all those 
objects which he considered likely to conduce to the moral 
improvement of mankind ; to all, his name is aasodated 
with feelings of profound reverence as, in the words of 
Lord Brougham, " The venerahle patriarch of the cause of 
slaves." Ey all, therefore, who value fireedom and the 
memory of a good man, the following Sketch of his Life 
and Times in Conua^noration of the Centenary of his Birth 
will be read, it is presumed, with that interest which the 
life of a Christian patriot is sure to command from every 
kindred breast, and lover of the benefactors of our species. 
While yet the English nation was recovering from the 
honors which the bragedy connected with the Black Hole 
at Calcutta had inflicted on its nerves, and the sound-wave 
of victory which arose &om Flassy had scarcely died irom 
the ears of our foea east and west of that plain ; while the 
gallantry and daring sagacity of Olive in the East, was 
laying the fonndation for a hundred years of commercial 
advantages to ourselves, the blessings of ft'cedom to the 
conquered Hindoo and Mahometan people, and opening a 
way for the introduction of the saving doctrine of Christ- 
ianity — that one aole religion on which national greatness 
or individnal freedom can find a secure basis and perma- 
nent existence — while the strong hand of Pitt was holding 
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the lielm of the oatioD, and bU master-apirit was gaiding 
the tossed and Btraining harque of the British constitation 
through the troubled waters of a uniTenal war, and steer- 
ing her past the rocks and quicksaiids of Home and Foreign 
poli^ and intrigaes ; while the popular indignaticin mani- 
fested at the loss of Minorca, and the fierce clamour which 
seat the unfortmiate Byng to a prematoTB and martyr's 
grave, had scarcely cooled down ; while the gallant Wolfe 
was climbing the heights of Quebec, which was to be at 
one and the same moment the road to his victoi; over the 
French and his own death: ensuring thereby the conquest 
of Canada to his nation, and immortal fame in the memoiy 
of his people to all posterity ; while on the outskirts of 
dvilization, where the vices of polished and savage life 
were exercising a baneful influence on the polity of Europe, 
the knife of the assassin was being prepared to take the li£B 
of an autooat sovereign ; while the preaching of White- 
field was diairing thousands to his views at home, and the 
poetry of Uetastasio was electrizing Southern £nic^ ; 
while the ink was flowing from the pens of Qoldamith, 
Stem, and Gray, and infidelity was being promulgated by 
Bousseau and Voltaire ; while Hunter was following up 
his surgical labours, and Cook was preparing for his future 
circumnavigating of the globe : both to confer lasting bene- 
fits on the human race; — the town which was the first to 
shut its gates against Charles I. gave cradle to the subject 
of 01^ memoir — Ut that one who, in after life, was to stand 
in the Senate-house of the British Nation, and there lift 
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his Toice, successfully, against oppression, tyranny, and 
starery, and on bebalf of freedom, common humanity, and 
brotheily lore; one, who should show to the world his 
nttei ahhoirence and the illegality of Fresh-Money, as the 
stanch old burghers of Hnll did to the forces of Charles 
their antipathy to monopolies, the Court of High Com- 
missioners, the Star Chamber, and the illegality of Ship- 
money — one, who should be the champion of that despised 
race of whom this time a hundred years ago, and for years 
after, it might be said : — 

" Spura'd, degraded, tramplad, and oppi-ew'd, 

The DegTO-ezile Unpiiah'd in the Weat, 
With nothing left of Ufa but hated bnatfa. 
And not a hope, eioept the hope in death i " 

Such were some of the most important events and the 
state of society which a century ago immediately pre- 
ceded and ushered in the nativity of William Wilberforce, 
on tiie 34th of August, 175S — a day which also possesses 
an unenviable reputation as being the annivetsaiy of the 
horrid massacre of 70,000 Hugonots, or French Protest- 
ants, throughout the kingdom of France, attended with 
cdrcumstances of the most shocking treachery and cruelty: 
it began at Paris in the night of the festival of St. Bar- 
tholomew, August S4ith, 167!i, by secret orders from 
Charles IX., King of France, at the instigation, it is said, 
of his mother the Queen -dowager, Catherine de Medicis. 
I mention this coincidence, because it is worthy of being 
remembered. Wilberibtce's birthday, which might be said to 



Bouiid the trumpet for life and freedom to 800,000 human 
beings, proclaimed at midnight, two centuries before, the 
iron hand of death and oppreaaion to more than 70,000 of 
OUT fellow-creatrnfea. The alavee in the West, and the poor 
Hugonots of France, were not very disaimikr in the treat- 
ment they received ; and the characters of the masters to 
whom they were mtoally bound were equally true parall^a. 
Of both classes of rictims it may be justly said — 
" Thoir moaiii 

The Tik* radoubled b> &b hilU, and they 

To liMvan." 

But, to return to the suhject of our memoir, on, aa be- 
fore observed, the 24th of August, 17B9 (the same year 
in which Wlliam Pitt, on the 28th of May, first saw the 
light), William Wilberforce was bom at Hull, in a house 
in High Street, and was baptized in Trinity Church in the 
following month. He was descended from an ancient 
family, originally settled at Wilberfoss. neat Pocldington, 
in the county of York ; whence was derived the family 
name; and the manor which bad been possessed by his 
ancestors, was alienated by W. Wilberfoss, who sold it in 
1719. The ancient orthography of this local designation 
was changed to WUberforce by the members of a branch 
of the family which flourished in the city of Tort in the 
seventeenth century. The Slaves' Champion was the son 
of Kobert Wilberforce, of Kingston-upon-Hull ; and his 
grandfather had twice held the office of mayor in that 
borough: indeed, his ancestors had been, it seenui, for 
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many years snccessfiilly engaged in trade at that town. 
We may here obserre, that some of his forefathers were 
connected with the Hontioiu, and hence the intimacy 
between William Wilberfoice and that hmily: an intimacy 
which a similarity of eicellenoe, hnmanity, and piety, 
serred to bind in the strongest bond of union. 

The yonng philanthropist, we are told, was a feeble, deli- 
cate child, bnt was blessed with a vigorons mind and an 
affectionate temper : so critical was the state of Ub health 
in early years, that, in after life, he was wont to congratu- 
late himself that be waa not born in less civilized days, 
when it would have been thought impossible to real so 
tender a child. However, without entering into all the 
minntite of his infantine and juvenile days, we may 
reasonably suppose that little Wilberforce was cherished 
with all that affection which apriugs &om the bosom of 
fond parents, and that he passed through all those most 
interesting and necessary gyrations common to the little 
mascuKne olive-branches of the present day, and which ao 
much please, and so greatly delight, the heart and eyes of 
the paterfamilias and materfamiliaa of the year 1359; the 
pap and cradle ; the pleasing toy and the A S C j top, 
marbles, and the Latin Grammar, no doubt bad their 
respective weight upon the budding years of the future 
British senator. 

The death of his &ther occurring when he was nine 
years old, the care of his education devolved on his mother. 
At this period he was transferred to the goardianship of a 
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pious uncle and aunt, leBiding at WimbledoD, near London, 
under whose roof new eiamples and poweriul inAuences 
soon showed theii effects in his jouthful life. His aunt 
was an admirer of Whitefield, and, (what was viewed as an 
eril in those dajs,} was infected with the religious senti- 
menta of Methodism. Not only did the pbus aunt's in- 
fluence manifest itaetf in all the letters whick her warm- 
hearted nephew wrote — and which then, as all through 
his life, bespoke the dictates of an ingenuous mind — but 
while under her roof, the interesting child was often made 
the subject of the earnest and affectionate prayers of the 
venerable John Newton, to whom he was introduced by 
his pious relatives. We can easily imagine that one so 
beloved, and so admired, by his fond aunt and her friends, 
as young Wilberforce unquestionably was, would frequently 
became the object of those kind comments which often 
in spite of the dictates of common sense, will urge the 
tongue to give utterance to that which the heart would 
most fondly hope is justly due to their prodigy ; we can 
fancy the kind aont repeating, with almost paternal feel- 
ings, some such inward sentiments of joy, hope, and resig- 
nation, as those which the charming lines of Moultrie so 
beautifully depict : — 

" His preHnoe ia like Biuuhine 

Bent to gUdden home and houth, 
1o comfort us in all our gritib. 

And sveeleii tXl our mirth ; ~ 
Should ha grow up to riper jean, 

Gmd grant his heart may ptore 
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As ffweet a home for hewenly grscB 

Aa now for sarthly Iotb ; 
And if beside hii grave tbe teon 

Out aching ejea miut dim, 
God oomfbrt us for all die lore 

That we ahall lose ia Mm." 

But over the abode of cheerful piety at Wimbledon, 
was soon to spread a cloud to bring many sad and aorroTf- 
fiil regrets — the wnrm-hearted boy was to be removed to 
a less religious atmoaphere. Hia letters had betrayed the 
fact that his mind was imbued with religion, and tliia seema 
to have alarmed his relatives and friends at Hull, for hia 
mother repaired with all despatch to London, for the ex- 
press purpose of removing him from the dangerous con- 
tagion, aa they deemed his aunt's principles, end from that 
which they believed would be detrimental to his future 
well-being, and imperil hia friendship with those of his 
Torlcsbire acquaintance. All that could tend to quench 
and obliterate his pious feelings, was had recourse to with 
more than common solicitude and zealous infatuation by 
Ms friends (?) at Hull. The ball-room, cards, and the 
theatre, were bU tried by turns, to draw his mind from 
religion, and to beget within him a love of the world and 
its pleasures ; but all failed for a time to have their in- 
tended effect ; he resisted their gaudy tinsel, and when 
first taken to the theatre he says, "it was almost by 
force." By degrees, however, the world captured the 
young soldier, and he gradually acquired a relish for the 
new and jovial life into which he had been forced. What 
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a leaaon this t And if it were not with tlie hope that it 
ma; be of service to parents and the friends of vouth in 
the present day, my pen should not be the means of re- 
freshing; the mind on such past sad examples as those set 
before yonng Wilberforce. His relations now living will 
therefore, I trust, kindly view the repetition of them in 
this light, and exonerate me from any intention of speak- 
ing lightly and unbecomiugij of the dead. Wilberforce 
himself says, " As grandson of one of the principal in- 
habitants," (of Hidl) " I was everywhere invited and 
careBsed : my voice and my love of music made me still 
more acceptable. The religious impressions vrhich [ had 
gained at Wimbledon, continued for a considerable -time 
after my return to Hull, but my friends spared no pains 
to stifle them. I may almost say, no pious parents erer 
laboured more to impress a beloved child with sentiments 
of piety, than they did to give me a taste for the world 
and its diversions." But " God moves in a mysterions 
way," and notwithstanding the fact that np to the latter 
end<of the year 1785, there was not an inch of ground in 
his heart but what the world might call its own, the early 
impressions which he received at Wimbledon were not to 
he totally lost ; the pious seed sown by his annt, and the 
fruit which it ultimately produced, most beautifully illus- 
trate the divine maxim, " Cast thy breed upon the waters, 
and thou shall find it after many days." Of the gratiiying 
change in his life we shall speak more particularly here- 
after ; let UB therefore return with yonng Wilberforce and 
his mother to HuU. 
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Having been some time at the Free School at Pocklisg*- 
ton, he was subseqaentlj placed under the tuition of the 
Sey. Joseph Mihier, a cle^iyman diatinguished by his 
writings i but particularly as being the author of that 
ecdeaiastical work known aa a Sitlory ^ the Church of 
Ckritt, and which, to the present day, holds a prominent 
place in the estimation of ChristiaoB in geueral : especially 
with those holding Galvinistical opinions. The preaching 
of this divine appears to have made some impressions on 
his youthful mind, bat to what extent it is not now possible 
to determine ; poasibiy the germ of many of those peculiar 
religious opinions, which in after life he repeatedly advo- 
cated from the press, may have been reo^ved while under 
that excellent man's tuition. While we leave the embryo 
31F. »t the feet of his tutor, and to the examples of bis 
friends (from the time be left Wimbledon till that at which he 
took up bis abode at College), we will look outside and see 
what bad been, and was still, going on during that interval. 

We have already learnt from his own words how much 
of hia outer life was made up — passed while Buckstone 
was labouring at his CommmtarieB, and England's great 
luminary, Sam. Johnson, was weekly plodding to the 
"Turk's Head " Literary Club, receiving complimentary 
honours from Universities and Boyalty — including pen-and- 
ink blows of irritation from Macpberaon ; while Oarrick 
was treading the boards of Old Druiy, and reaching the 
summit of excellence as an actor ; while John Howard (a 
true philanthropist) was silently wending his way &om 
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dungeon to dnngeoD in the ardent and onremittiiig exer- 
cises or Christian Charity ; while Walpole (the ben^, but 
non-patron of artists and men of letters) was busy with 
the printing-press at Strawberry Hill, and poor Chatterton 
was dying of starvation ; while Bishop Lowth was on the 
episcopal throne, now occupied by William Wilberlbrce's 
energetic and Christian son ; while the partition of Poland, 
and the reTolution in Sweden, were engaging the attention 
of pohtical cdrcles, and the suppression of the Jesuits by 
Pope Clement XIV. was astonishing the Church and Ga- 
bmets of the Continent ; while Kennicot was labouring 
OTCr biblical and oriental lore, and Bufibn was engaged in 
the field of natural history; while the tutor of young 
Chesterfield had not yet written that fatal name which, in 
the year 1777, brought him to the scaffold; while Wilkes 
was an outlaw, and the terror of a " General Warrant " 
was filling the hearts of the innocent with fear ; while 
Sdmund Burke was dehvering his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons, and Sheridan was gaining the highest 
Teputation at Covent Garden, and preparing his voice to 
deliver that triuiophaL oratorical eloquence on behalf of 
Warren Hastings, and which Lord Byron has celebrated 
in the following lines :—; 

"When the loud ray of trampled Hindostan 
Arose to Hear'n in her appeal to man, 
His was the thonder, hii the avenging rod. 
The wrath — the delegated Toice o! God i 
Which shook the nations through hie lips, aod blazed. 
Till vsnqoiihed senates trembled at they praised." 
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And fiirther — while Spain refaaed to explain or modify 
that " Family Compact " which caused us to declare war 
against her, and forced her to exclaim, " Peace with 
England, and war with all the world ;" while Eute and 
Pitt were at hammer-and •tongs respecting the advantages 
and diaadvantagea which had accrued by that treaty which 
had given to us the American territory ; again, while, for 
the first time in the annals of England, seats in Parliament 
became matters of bargain and sale, and the Sovereign 
sought to establish his throne at the expense of a venal 
Commons and an unpopulai: nobility ; while internal quai- 
Tela, riots, destitution, and failures in manufoctnring dis- 
tricts, set all parties by the ears ; throwing a portion of 
the taxes of this country on our American coloniea, gave 
rise to angry feelings abroad, and led them to take up arms 
agtunsi us ; while Lord Chatham was forfeiting the con- 
fidence of the people by wearing the state Uvery of an 
earldom, and losing the power of that oratory he once 
possessed ; while the tables were turning in his favour, and 
he and his hostile trtun were driving the Duke of Grafton 
from power, and liftiug Lord North into his place ; while 
even this last nobleman's acts were rousing the ire of the 
indignant Chatham and causing him to give vent to expres- 
sions, for the too free use of which he was Ekely to be called 
unpleasantly to an account; while the Lord Mayor of 
London was lecturing his Sovereign at home, and acts of 
violence were bringing the King's troops into collision 
with the American colonists abroad, and the great Chatham 



was drawing towards the dose of hia life — while all these 
outward struggles had been harassing the nation, young 
Wilberfbrce had been preparing himself to enter as a 
student, the College of St. John's at Cambridge. Finally, 
at the Tery time that Wilberi'orce was packing up in Hull 
to start for the UniTersity, and probably in the not of 
receivinj; the warm good wishes and parting shake of the 
hand &om his friends, the news of the Battle of Bunker's 
Hill, and the Declaration of Independence by the United 
States of Ammca, was being walled aeross the Atlantic for 
the infonuation and to the chagrin of the British nation. 

Whether the subject of our memoir was or was not 
interested in any of these national matters, is of little 
importance : one thing is certain, that the great actors in 
the great drama going on in the outer world cared little 
for him, and he in his turn was quite unconcerned touctuDg 
the definition the burly and testy Lexicographer chose to 
give to the word " oats " in his famous lexicon ; his own 
little world no doubt had its own sun and clouds, which 
alternately gladdened and shaded his daily trials. He might 
hare felt and repeated, when his little world did not go 
so smoothly as he could wish, what older heads have had 
cause to feel was their position at such moments — that 
the world is 

" A itBge, where eterj maq must play a part, 
AdA mine, ■ Mad oae." 

There were more senses than one in which the eariy life 
of WUberforce may be called a tad one ; biit perhaps the 
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saddest was that which deprived him of an eaily and con- 
tinued Christian and properly disciplined training, and the 
loss of which he himself regretted to the close of his life. 

It was about 1775 that he entered as a student at Si. 
John's, where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1781, and that of Master of Arts in 1768. At College he 
contracted an intimacy with William Pitt, and with Isaac 
Milner (the younger brother of Joseph Milner), who after- 
wards became Dean of Carlisle. 

In his eighteenth year, by the death of his grandfather, 
and also bis uncle at Wimbledon, he inberited an inde- 
pendent property under the sole guardianship of his mother, 
and at once became "lord of himself," so that the very 
first night that he arrived at Cambridge he was introduced, 
to use his own words, to " as licentious a set of men as 
can well be conceived. They drank hard, and their 
coDVBTsatiou was even worse than their lives." What a 
contrast between the young philanthropist's introduction 
to his aunt's villa at Wimbledon, and that he now received 
as a " freshman " at Alma Mater 1 Worldly-minded and 
thoughtless as he was, he was amazed and horror-struck 
at the tow character and vidons life of his new companions ; 
but though be rowed too often in the same boat, and too 
frequently entered into many of the scenes in which his 
gay associates found pleasm^, he never sunk so low as to 
allow himself to he dragged into the corroding mire of 
their vile excesses : just the fringe of formal religion made 
up hifl inner life, and all outside of that was idle amnse- 
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ments — card parties — and a round of gaie^ which just 
stopped where excess began. It is not necessaiy to foUow 
him into all those pleasures into wbioh he eagerly ran, and 
to drag oat fix>m the grave of time the ertOTS into whidi 
his foolish companions and the buoyancy and elastic spirit 
of his youth led him ; but we may just sum up tiie contrast 
in saying, that the Bible which was known to liim at 
Wimbledon, and the songs of Zion which at that picture 
of a pious English home were sung, were now, at Cam- 
bridge, the one a shunned and unopened volume, and the 
other supplanted by the cup and song of Bacchanalian 
mirth and riotings. Who would have lecognized in the 
same person the nephew sitting at the feet of his aunt, 
hearing the words which belonged to his eternal peace, 
and the student in the rooms of hb profane companions at 
Cambridge, bis ears being there defiled by all that was 
obscene, and his soul poisoned and put in jeopardy of 
eternal ruin I The time which was thus so injuriously and 
unprofitably consumed, and the evil examples which he 
here bo readily imbibed, he himself declares he conld not 
look back upon in after life " without unfeigned remorse," 
and with shame, that he bad sacrificed so much on the 
shrine of pleasure, folly, and sin, in his growing yeara. 
Thank God that we, who live uow, know that he was not 
an immolated victim on that shrine, although his pions 
friends of that day, feared that his life would only produce 
tares with scarcely a grain of wheat. I say we have reason 
to thank God, and millions have a like reason to bless 
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Prgvidience, that although the good seed which was sown 
early at Wimbledon was thii^y covered with tarea and 
weeds, the latter died after a terrible struggle for pos- 
aession, and the former burst forth with luxuriance, and 
with fruit most abundantly and most profitably. 
" Troth if olm^ stnugB, 
Stranger than fiotion." 

Let US not judge; let us not entertain feelings partaking 
of too hypercritical a tincture; manhood and boyhood 
alway see with different eyes ; we are too prone to foi^t 
the follies of oar own youth in the storm of debris which 
rolled around and covered many of the brighter spots in 
the life of the youthful years of those we are apt to criticise. 
Let him that was without sin and folly in his youth cost 
the first i^JQrioBS slur on the memory of the youthfid 
Wilberforce. 

On attaining his m^ority, he frequeDtly took up his 
residence at the beautiful villa at Wimbledon. Many weie 
the charms which that villa possessed, — and ob, that he 
had continued to drink of that draught which he had tasted 
there ten or twelve years before I While standing on that 
hallowed ground, did ever his soul look around, and the 
Uiougbts of the past construn him to cry oat, "O that 
one would give me to drink of the water of the well from 
which my aunt drew for me, living waters t " What Us 
feelings were when he stood there, not only a man, but 
the owner of that very viUa, where bo many happy days 
had been spent, must be a matter of coqecture. Here, 
4 
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howerer, we must leave him. till the ciicumstauceB of which 
We Bhall speak in the next section, brought him before the 
world in the charact«r of a public man. Ko doubt he 
realized man; of those feelings which most of as remember 
as being contained in the poem of the "Old Oaken Bucket," 
when he rerisited his yonthfnl haunta : — 

"How dear to tnj heart are the Mwnes of n; childhood, 
WInu fond TecoUeotixm recaUs them to view 1 
The orchard, ths meadow, and deep tangled wild wood. 
And erer; lored spot whioh m; infoncj knew," Ac. 
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" It BMnu but ^Mterdij 
B a chad ; to-morrow to be gwy." 

IlHE breath of tlie greet Lord Chatham had 
C scarcely ceased hovering around the walk of 
\ the Senate House in which it had so often, 
while liring, been heard to echo and re-echo the dictates 
of his mast«r-spirit ; about the time that Henry (now 
Lord) Brougham — onr present illnstrious and Tenerable 
example of industry, learning, and humanity — that living 
and active Bibliotbeke and Museum of Knowledge, Science. 
and Wisdom, was an infant, Idclcing and squalling, in 
hia cradle; about the time that the cannon of Gibraltar 
was opening its destructive fire on the besiegers of that 
fortress; and while the Gordon riots were disturbing the 
peaceable inhabitants of London, and death was removing 
the Empress Uaria Theresa 6om a world of sorrow, the 
student of St. John's was stepping from the abode of 
Leamii^ to the platform on which Themis reigns su- 
preme — from Cambridge to a seat in the British Senate. 
On his coming of age, just before the general election of 
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1780, he was retamed as a member of Parliament, amidst 
much popular triumph, for his oative town, Kingston-upon- 
Hull. New dangers now surrounded him and threatened 
to bring about his ruin. He entered freely into all the 
life of London " fast " men ; became a member of variona 
clubs; was courted by the gay and noble, gambled and 
played, followed all the allurementa of vice, and induced 
in every pleasure that could stamp Mm as a man of the 
world; and, most eitraordinary, though flattered by 
Koyalty, almost worshipped by fiishionable cirdea, and 
mixing in all sorts of vanity, be neither debased himael^ 
by forfeiting his independence, nw lost his moral parity. 
The observation that was made in reference to the provi- 
dential care, and which was manifested in the life of ano- 
ther, is peculiarly ^pKcable to that of Wilberforce at this 
time. " A hand was preserving him from the wreck of 
ruin, which he neither knew nor saw." 

I shall hen quote the words of one of bis nomerons 
biographers as fitly showing his poaition at this juncture : 
"In a season of intense political excitemeat in 17S3, he 
tocdc part in the discussion of affairs in a great coun^ 
meeting at Tork. The weather was cold and stormy ; the 
castle-yard was crowded ; and men of powerful frames 
and strong lungs could scarcely make themselves beard, 
when up rose a small, feeble man, with ehrill but mneical 
voice. The multitude were arrested and enchained by his 
ebqnence for more than an honr ; and before hU speech 
was finished, the acclamations (^ the freehoUara bnrst 
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forth, ' We will have this man for our county member.* 
This was bis own heart's ambition. But so bold was the 
idea, and so improbable its realizatitm, that he concealed 
it in his own breast, till the feeling of the county rendered 
his election certain. In after years, he saw in this event 
acHuething more than gratified ambitiou. It was one of 
' the notaUes of his life,' which he recorded in his journal 
thirty years alter in these terms : — ' My being raised to 
my present situation just before I became acquainted with 
the troth, and cme year and a half before I in any d^p'ee 
experienced its power — this, humanly speaking, would not 
have telcen place afterwards.' " The commanding position 
which he acquired as member for Yorkshire, sustained by 
an eloquence worthy of it, was an important dement In 
the influence which, at a later period, be brought to bear 
on the abolition of the dam trade, and many of those im- 
pToyements which he advocated and saw cairied out. 

Ill February, 17S3, he advocated the treaty of peace 
concluded with the United States and their allies, during 
the Bhort-Uved Administration, when Lord Shelbume (the 
Marquis of Lansdowne) presided over the Treasury, and 
Mr. Pitt, with whom Wilberforce had connected himself 
by the closest and most intimate frieudahip, was Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. On this occasion he seconded the 
motion for an address of thanks to his Majesty, observing, 
that at that moment tranquillity was essentially requisite 
for the country after "a mad and calamitous war." While 
the wisdom of Franklin and the genius of Washington had 
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thus defeated the obatinat^ and the insane stupidity of 
our George, the merits and clear-headedness of tAeir Oeoi^, 
on the other side of the Atlantic, gained for him the honour 
of being their first President at this period ; and whik 
8ir Joshua Bej^iolds was sitting before his easel, and the 
great Mozart was dotting those staves which should for 
all ages thrill and inspire the soul with heavenly strains, 
our own legislative assembly was being proio^ed to give 
rest to the sbalnng brain of majesty, and an opportunity 
for members to " enjoy the races," 8m!., and which Wilber- 
force did, he says himself, to the fullest extent, and with a 
heart bent on all its vanities. 

Having gone down to York on the prorogation of the 
House, he there, in 1784, "spent his twenty-fifth birth- 
day at the top wave and highest flow of all those frivolous 
amusements which had swallowed up so large a portion 
of his youth." In conjunction with some of his college 
friends, he proposed to make a tour on the Continent. 
Being disappointed by the refusal of a friend, at Tork, 
whom he invited to join him, he, most fortunately, asked 
Isaac Milner (ailerwards Dean of Carlisle), who consented 
to accompany him. Here, let us take notice, commenced 
to ooze that stream which was to drive back, ere long, the 
dark and powerful wave which had for so many years 
borne him on towards the whirlpool of destruction. At 
this time the companions were all "jolly fellows well 
met " ; but ere many months were to pass, the veil was 
to be withdrawn, and their eyes open to theii danger. 
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Hear wliat l^beifoTce himself says or hia oompasion. 
"Thongli Milner's rdigioaa principles were, even now 
(1784-6), much the same as in later Ufe, yet they had at 
this time little practical efiiect on his conduct. He nas 
free from every taint of vice, but not more attentive than 
ot^kers to religiou. He appeared in all respects like an 
ordinary man of the world, mixing, like myself, in all com- 
panies, and joining, as readily as others, in the prevalent 
Sunday paitiea. Indeed, when I engaged him as my com- 
panion in my tour, I knew not that he bad any deeper 
principles. The first time I discovered it was at the pubUc 
table at ScarboroogL The conversation turned on Mr. 
StilHngfleet (rector of Hotham), and I spoke of him as a 
good man, but one who carried things too far. ' Not a 
bit too far,' said Milner ; and to this opinion he adhered 
when we renewed the conversation in the evening on the 
sands. This declaration greatly surprised me; and it was 
agreed, that at some future time we would talk the matter 
over. Had I known at first what his opinions were, it 
would have decided me against making the offer ; so true 
is it that a gractoua hand leads us in ways that we know 
not, and blesses us not only without, but even against our 
plans and inclinatiooB." [And Mr. Wilberforce might have 
ad4ed that, it la generally those persons who care least 
about religion who are loudest in their cry that the pious 
in matters of religion "carry things too far."] However, 
a lodgment was made in his conscience, and matter for 
serious thinking suggested, which left him no peace till he 
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bad diBCoyeied that lie Imd not carried rBligioos matters 
fei enough for hia own safety. At Nice he and his friend 
Jfilner often discussed religion in a kind of Bpeealative 
manner ; but neither felt the power of their converaation 
— the one cold and lukewann, and the other gay, and 
counting the whole of his blessing to consist in the enjoj- 
ment of the things and pleasures of this world, and the 
society of his mother, sbter, and two female friends, who 
were his companions in the tour. He was 

The dUmond — yet unpolished, 
Whoae hidden light mat doudod ; the gem— 
WhoH vahu no loaioluuit oould prize — 
A ParuTian mine unopened. 

But duty cMled him from the retreat where he had been 
luxuriating with his friends. He and Milner were oa the 
point of leaving : the former to resume his pBrliametrtaiy 
duties, when, accidentally, a copy of Doddrii^'s Rite 
aad Progreit fell into his hands ; casting his eyes hastily 
over its pages, he asked Milner's opinion of it. " It is 
one of the best books erer writtett : let us take it with ua, 
and read on out journey," was the reply of Milner. They 
did : and it led him to determine, at some fntore time, to 
eiamine the Scriptures for himself, to see if things were 
stated there in the same manner. Naturally of a weakly 
constitution, his health seemed to give way ; many were 
the dangers which beset his personal safety ; but neither 
of these things appealed to make the least impresuon on 
his mind. 
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At Wimbledon gathered the gay uid the thoughtleu tur 
Bsoal. Thither Bundas, Pitt, and the " men " of the day, 
rqniied — now for a day's rest — no* for a night's fill of 
festivities and care-foi-nought pastime — all dancing blind- 
folded on the piecipioe of destruction. 

His parliameutarj labours again over, he and Mr. Milner 
prepared (June, 178fi) to rejoin the ladies they had left 
behind them in Italy. On the road thithei, reading and 
examining the Qreeic Testament occupied the leisure of the 
tvo travellers i and the same employment we find them 
engaged in, on the Khine, in September of the same year 
— and, says oar senator, "By degrees I imbibed Milner's 
sentiments, though I must confess with shame, that they 
long remained merely as opimcms assented to by my un- 
derstanding, but not influencing my heart. My interest 
in them certainly increased, and at length I began to be 
impressedwithasenseoftheirimportaaoe. Milner, though 
full of levity on all other subjects, never spoke on this 
bat with the utmost seriousness ; and all he said tended 
to increase my attention to religion." " OElen," he says, 
speaking of the free uae he made of pleasure while at Spa, 
while in the fnll enjoyment of all that this world could 
bestow, " my conscience told me, that in the true sense of 
the word I was not a Christian. I laughed, I sang, I was 
apparently gay and happy ; but the thought would steal 
across me — ' What madness is all this ; ' to continue easy 
in a state in whioh a sudden call out of the world would 
consign me to everlastiug misery, and that when eternal 
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liappineBS was within my leach I Toi I had received unto 
my imderatandii^ the great traths of the Gospel, and be- 
lieved that its offera were free and universal, and that God 
had promised to give hia Holy Spirit to them that asked 
for it. At length such thoiights aa these completely oc- 
cupied my mind, and I began to pray earnestly. As soon 
as I reflected sincerely on these sulqects, the deep guilt 
and black iugratitade of my past life fOToed itself upon me 
in the strongest colours, and I condenmed myself for 
having wasted my precious time and opportuuities and 
talents. It was not so much the fear of punishment by - 
which I was affected, as a sense of my great sinfolness in 
having so long neglected the unspeakable merdes of my 
God and Saviour; and such was the effect which this 
thought produced, that for mouths I was in a state of the 
deepest depression horn strong conviction of my guilt. 
Indeed, nothing which I have ever read in the accounts of 
others exceeded what I then felt." 

These eitracts sufficiently show what the inward state 
of his mind was ; but will he show his light P Will he 
oonceat his new-born feelings and try to please God and 
mammon? Will the alarmed be still the gay young man, 
and mis in the frivolity of that company which to him was 
once so congenial? How wiU he treat, and be treated by, 
the fashionable world and those statesmen who had hetxi 
hia co-votaries in pleasure P Will he be "ashamed of 
Jesus " P Let him speak his own words and tell what his 
thoughts were at that time : — " Nothing bo convinces me 
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of the dreadful state of my own mind, aa the possibility — 
which, if I did not know It from experience, I should 
believe impossible — of my being ashamed of Christ. 
Ashamed of the Creator of all things 1 One who has 
received infinite pardon and mercy, ashamed of the Dis- 
penser of it, and that in a country where his name is 
professed ! " The thin line which was now the lubicon of 
the contending combatants within him was to be passed — 
the straggle was fierce, and well may we fancy we hear the 
troubled senator crying 

" Oh Thou my TOice impiro 

Who touoh'd laakh's hftllowed lip* with fire," 

And in a few weeks he had grace given to him " to make 
np his mind." He not on^ had felt the fullest conriction 
that that happiness which be had been enjoying was only 
like following a sound and pursuing a dream; bnt he 
might have exclaimed in the language of Cowper : — 

" • • • "HappinwB, 

I have sought thee in apUndonr and dreN, 

In the regions of pleasure and tiate : 
I bSTB sought th€«, uid leeni'd to posieae, 

Bnt hara pror'd thee s viiion at last. 

" An humble ambitioa and hope. 

The voice of true ungdom iuapires ; 
"£a snfficieut, if peace be the scope 
And the imntiiit of all aur deiiret." 

" Peace " was indeed hia scope, and vrithout more ado he 
&ankly and boldly made an avowal of the change which 
God had vrrought in his heart. To his friend Htt he 
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considered it espedally due that be should open his mind. 
" I told him," says he, " that though I should ever feel a 
BtroDg affection for him, and had eveiy reason to beliere 
that I should be in geueral able to support him, yet that 
I could BO more be so much a party man as I had been 
before." — Some treated the announcement as the effect 
of a temporaty depression, which social intercourse would 
soon Telieve ; one threw his letter angrily in the fire ; 
others, knowing that his past life had not been vidons, 
imagined that he coald but turn ascetic, and regretted the 
expected loss of his social accomplishments and political 
assistance. Another says, " Mr. Pitt, the great statesman, 
thought that his friend was out of spirits, and hastened to 
Wimbledon to cheer him, and to discnss him out of his 
fondes. He had looked np: and Divine strength and 
wisdom were not withheld from him. For two hoars the 
friends discnsaed their differences. The man of the world 
tried to reason the yotmg Christian out of his convictions, 
but soon found himself unable to combat their correctness, 
if Christiani^ were true." Mr. Wilberforce accounts for 
this in these words: — "The fact is, he," Mr. Pitt, " was 
so absorbed in politics that he had never given himself 
time for r^ection on religion." 

But if his gay drde of friends was so much alarmed and 
astounded at the eitraordinary change which they now 
saw had come over their once convivial companion, there 
was one who, more than any, heard with astonishment and 
alarm the news of his reformation — that was that one who, 
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when he was a child, hastened from Torlcshire to London 
to rescue him firom nhat she deemed fanatidsm : it was 
his mother. His letter to her aimouncing the great fact, 
breathes sentiments of pioos affection, moderation, and 
resolution. "All," he says, "that I contend for is, that 
we should really make this boolc (the Bible) the criterion 
of our opinions and actions, and not read it and then think 
that we do so of course ; but if we do this, we must reckon 
on not finding ourselves able to comply with aU those 
customs of the world in which many who call themselves 
Christians are too apt to indulge without refiectioo." 
Neither in town nor country, nor in matters of business, 
did he intend to be a recluse. " 'No, my dear mother, in 
my circumstances this would merit no better name than 
desertion ; it is my constant prayer that Qod will enable me 
to serve him more steadily, and my fellaw-creatures more 
assiduously ; and I trust that my prayers will be granted, 
through the interces^on of that Saviour ' by whom only 
we have access, with confidence into this grace wherein we 
stand,' and who has promised that he vriU lead on his 
people from strength to strength, and gradually form them 
to a more complete resemblance of their Divine original." 
That mother was blest, doubly blest — blest in living to see 
her son a Christian, not in word only, but in deed — blest 
in having a son whose infiuence should be of so affectionate 
and valuable a nature as to be the instrument by which 
she herself was to become a Christian also — she happily 
lived to be of one mind with her son. 

Google 
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Mr. Wilberforce now turned Wimbledon Villa into what 
it was in his juvenile days — a Bethel. God's altar was 
again lecogiuMd where the knees of himself and aunt had 
often bent in humble supplication ; and, where his youthful 
voice was heard in heavenly song, he and his friends 
Milner, Scott, Elliot, and Thornton, now bent before their 
Maker and lifted their Toice of praise and thauksgiving to 
the God who had done such great things for him — London 
Clubs were giren up, former friends who knew not God 
were treated with becoming respect, but their society 
avoided. Christian intercourse and friendship were now 
sought as eagerly aa the pleasures of the world were before. 
While he did not " flee irom man's pursuits and shun his 
ways," when business bade him draw near, he did not rush 
into the society of the worldHug. He was now the man 
and the Christian, and 
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** nninall'd u ibj moit 1m thy ftms. 
And thy oim lanreli sbade tby enTiod iibidb^ 
Thy Dame, the bout of all the tmiefiil choir. 
Shall tremble on the atringi of Bftej Ij^e, 
While the cibMm'd reader with thy thought oomplisB, 
X^le oomtpoudiug joy* or Mttowt riae." 

JCN the Porliament of 1786, Mr. Wilberforce 
I stood in that angiut asaembly as no lon^ the 
gay and thonghtLraa M.P., but as a Christian 
latoT. If hie acts, as a member of the 
Hoiue, were before duracterized by honesty, integrity, and 
independence, th^ are now to receive an additional lustre, 
and proceed from motiTes actuated by those higher prin- 
dples which the spirit of Christiaaity aeia in motion in 
the bosom of her disciples. The "love of Christ" was his 
talisman, and that love continued to be the guide and rule 
by which he 'henceforth discharged all his public and private 
duties to the end of his days. 

Christian love, like another well-known love, does not 
always run smoothly. " While personally aiming," writes 
one of his admirers, " at a hiB;her standard of character. 
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liis mind waa deeply affected by tlie comiptioas of society 
around him. Their depth and breadth, instead of over- 
whelming him with despair, with which most men tnm 
away from contemplation of vast evil, aroused his whole 
renewed nature, and he conceiTed the bold idea of becoming 
the reformer of his nation's morals." At this period he 
was only twenty-eight, and yet we find him writing at that 
time, " God has set before me, as my object, the reforma- 
tion of my coBntiy's manners," On one occasion, while 
travelling from county to county, visiting the castles of 
the nobility and the palaces of the bishops — arguing his 
project of reformation with lords and prelates— in a spirit 
of gentleness, unostentation, but with ardent zeal and 
strong faith — devoid, howeyer, of any enthusiastic pre- 
sumption, he was invited to stay on a visit to a nobleman, 
who, in the course of conversation on the subject of the 
corrupt state of the manners of the masses, ridiculed the 
young Reformer's peculiar notions. " So you," observed 
his host, " wish, young man, to be a reformer of men's 
morals. Look then, and see there what is the end of snch 
reformers," pointing, as he spoke, to a picture of the 
crucifixion. The nobleman could not have given a more 
effectual illostration of the depravity to which sftreformed 
man had sank, than by calling Wilbraforce's attention to 
the subject of that picture — ^it was intended to be a alur 
upon his Christian lile ; but, on the contrniy, it fanned the 
flame of zeal in the young man's breast — an appeal to tlie 
death of his Saviour, and the drcumstanoea which bFoaght 



about that death, dTectnally conrinced Wilberforce that le- 
formation was seriously needed, and that enei^es directed, 
and time devoted, in that channel, would not be misspent. 
Notwithstanding the many discouragemente with which his 
new scheme was beset, and the opposition with which 
it met, it received the encouragement, approval, and co- 
operation of many, and ultimately performed much good 
service in its time and way ; but bis own personal example 
did more to impress men with the beauty and worth of a 
moral and Christian life, than all the good intentions of 
the society which he formed for that purpose. Hannah 
Uore bears testimony to this fact. " That young gentle- 
man's character," she said, " is one of the moat extraordi- 
nary I ever knew for talents, virtue, and piety; it is 
difficolt not to grow wiser and better every time one 
converses with him." And we, of the present day, may 
re-echo these sentiments of that pious lady, and add of 
Wilberforce -. — 

** Ihe gnve Mumot tii; virtaon* deeds obKore, 
Ibj life batb purohued to poBterity 
An honeet fame vhich btbt shsU endure." 

Bat before we particularly notice that sublime work, — 
to which he consecrated bis political life — the sboUtion of 
the slave-trade, eud to which we will devote a special 
section, — ^let us take a brief review of those events which 
were surrounding him, aud a short sketch of his political 
life in general. While at home, Kfargaret Nicholson was 
attempting the assassination of our sovereign, and both 
t Coojic 
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Houses were engaged in the affairs of Warren Hastings, 
and abroad, death was depriving Prussia of her Predehck, 
and the smouldering spark was being fanned into that flame 
which nltimately destroyed the Bastite and bronght Louis 
to the gDillotine ; while the report was ciicnlating &at 
obr own King was recovering from madness, and throwing 
all shades of parties into a kind of chaotic political con- 
fusion, and Anstria was declaring war against Prance; 
Gustavus III., of Sweden, was foiling by the hand of an 
assassin, and Marat by the hand of Charlotte Corday ; 
while the blood of the gay and volatile Marie Antoinette 
was min gling on the scaffold with that of her soft and 
simple husband, and hostilities were brewing, on the one 
side by England, Spain, and Holland, and on the other by 
France, which were to give victory to Lord Howe, and an 
opportunity for Jarvis, Duncan, Kelson, and GoUingwood, 
to canyonrflag in triumph over every sea; while Napoleon 
was signalizing his talents at Toulon, and Wellesley was 
shattering the power of the formidable Mahrattas in India; 
while Napoleon was being elected Pirst Consul of France, 
and Ireland was being united to England; and, finally 
while the latter part of the eighteenth century was being 
disgraced, and thousands ruined, by a laud filled with 
speculators and loan contractors — till honesty nearly dis- 
appeared from the national character, and the effect of 
those momentous and disgraceful years was casting the 
country upwards of £600,000,000 of debt, and bringing us 
to the brink of bankruptcy and all the horrors which are the 
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Buie companions of <lebt, whether it &11 on a nation or an 
individual : — during this notorious quarter of a oentniy, 
the subject of our memoir stood in the Britiah Senate- 
House an untainted member, and aided, as a good and 
skilful mariner, to enable the bark of the British nation to 
weathei the storms. 

The first impottaat parliamentary matter we find him 
taking part in, in his new charaet£r, is in the case of 
Warren Hastings. On the motion for the impeachment of 
that gentleman in the above-named year, Mr. Wilberforce 
not only animadverted on the violence of zeal displayed 
by aome members of the House of Commons on that 
occasion, but strongly recommended tlie Administration to 
exercise much circumspection and care before they allowed 
any papers to be produced, the publication of which might 
be prejudicial to the state. 

Although, aa I have remarked, a separate chapter will 
be devoted to the particulars relating to the abolition and 
emancipation of Slavery, some notice must be taken of it 
here, inasmuch that it forms the connecting link in his 
parliamentary career, and one by which he was distin- 
guished as a member of the House of Commons. It 
appears that Wilberforce was originally induced to move 
in the cause of humanity by the representations of Mr. 
Thomaa Clarkaon (the principal pioneer in the cause), 
whose views, at their first interview, he was disposed to 
question, and especially many of the allegations which that 
gentleman advanced in his Eitat/ on Slavery; but after 
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some inTestigation of the subject, he seems to have been 
satisfied of their truth, and at a dinner ^ren b; Ur. 
Bennet Laagton, he formsUy agreed to become a member 
of a society which had been established with the view to 
put an end to the practice of making human beings airticlea 
of commerce. In consequence of the strong conviction he 
entertained on the matter, he in 1787 bronght fonvaid a 
motion relating to the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
which led to the presentation of petitions, in favour of that 
measure, from every part of the Idngdom. Illnesa sub- 
sequently prevented Mr. Wilberforce from proceeding in 
his good work, and therefore the next year Mr. Pitt, in 
the name of his absent friend, submitted some resolutions 
to the House. The business was, however, postponed 
to the foUowing session, when the propositions were sup- 
ported by the eloquence of not only our philanthropist, 
but by that of Pitt, Fox, and Burke ; and the question was 
carried without a division. But this was only like placing 
a straw across the Falls of Niagara, to stop the fion of 
its impetuous current. The object he had at heart bad to 
contend with powerful and interested opposition ; and in 
1791, when he moved for leave to bring in a bill to pre- 
vent the further importation of African negroes into the 
British colonies, he was defeated, and the motion negatived 
by a majority of seventy-five. In 1782 be made another 
attempt, still supported by the (now rival) statesmen Pitt 
and Foi, and he so far succeeded as to induce the IJonse 
to agree to a reaolution for the gradual abolition of the 
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abonunable traffic in human flesh, and which was carried 
with only eighty-five dissenting voices. The motto Nil 
de^erandum still kept the hope of ultimate success alive; 
but it was not till 1S07, during the short Administration 
that Mowed on the death of Mr. Poi. that Mr. Wilber- 
force had the gratification to see his labours effectual, to 
the extent of the abolition of the trade in slaves by subjects 
of Great Britain. But let ns retrace our steps to notice 
otlier matters. 

Mr. Wilberforce was usually to be found among the 
parliaioentary supporters of Government, displaying, how- 
ever, thorough consistency of conduct and firm adherence, 
both in the character of a Christian and legislator, to the 
prindpks he professed. In 1790, we find him declaring 
in &vour of the conduct of Ministers, relative to the con- 
vention of Spain ; and on the discussion of the war in 
India against Tippoo Saib, be asserted that that prince bad 
been the original aggressor. He at first approved of the 
war with France, which followed the Sevolutiou in that 
coontry ; bnt he was lilcevrise one of those who conaitlein! 
the continuance of the contest as impolitic after the esta- 
blishment of a settled govemmeut there, and he conse- 
quently supported those who negotiated the treaty of 
Amiens. In 1804 he agreed to the propositions for inquiry 
relative to the defence of the country against foreign inva- 
sion; and in 1S06 be displayed bis independence in his 
conduct with regard to the accusation against Lord 
Melville, having on June 11 made a motion for an im- 
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peac^ment of that nobleman, for high crimea and misde- 
meanours, which was lost, and an amendment by Mr. 
Bond was carried, directing a commencement of a criminal 
prosecution by the Attorney-General. It is aaid, that no 
leas than forty members of the House were inflneooed by 
the speech of Wilberfoice on the inquiry concerning the 
affairs of that statesman, and which Mr. Wilberforce con- 
sidered as forming a proper subject of censure, while he 
conld not but admit that his lordship had shown great 
ability while he headed the Board of Control over the 
government of India. In the conrse of his parliamentary 
career, he supported Catholic Emancipation and Parlia- 
mentary Reform ; he reprobated lotteries as injurious to the 
morals of society, and asserted that the employment of boys 
of a tender age in the sweeping of chimneys was most 
intolerable cruelty. Shortly after the duel between Pitt and 
Tiemey, he attempted, but in vain, to procure a legislative 
enactment against the practice of duelling; and in every- 
thing brought forward in the House tending to raise the 
moral and spiritual welfare of his nation, the voice and the 
energies of Mr. Wilberforce were sure to be found takii^ 
an independent and active part. 

Wilberforce was the darling of his constituents. He 
was re-chosen, without opposition, for the county of York, 
at the elections in 1790, 1796, 1803, and 1806 ; but at tb&t 
which took place in 1807 he had to encounter a powerinl 
competition from the two great famihes of Fitzwilliam and 
Lascolles, each of whom are said to have expended the 
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princely fbrtnne of more th&n £100,000 in tlie contest. 
[Rcgoice, ye Electors of Maiylebone I wavel wave to the 
hurrahs ye wotthj topmost hairs on the heads of honour- 
able members and ntjoicing voters at this fact ! Let your 
spotleBB integrity be illuminated, and the calumny of your 
foesbeaplit into atoms by this truth I Telltoyoui elbow- 
neighbours, and to the utmost bounda of your electoral 
(jistcids, that fifty years ago our countrymeD in Yorkshire 
knew the rules of Cocker, as far as " Profit and Loss," 
when having referenoe to electional contests ; that they, 
in that day, had some idea, as we have in ours, that money 
makes M.P.'s to go ; that the worthy electors of Totkshire 
knew quite as well the value of spade guineas, as many 
voters of the present day do, the value of Yictoria sove- 
reigns.] The old member, however, was supported by a 
public subscription raised throughout the county, and he 
was again suceessfdl. The numbers of the voters, in this 
extraordinary contest, may be interesting to some. At 
the close of the poll, which lasted fifteen days, the numbers 
were as follows : — 

William WilberToice, Esq. . . . 11,808 

Lord Tiscount Milton 10,990 

Hon. Henry Lsscelles 10,177 

These formed the largest amount of voters which had 
ever been polled at a county election. 

This contest did not pass without some severe comments 
ffiHn the enemies of the successful candidate, and, conse- 
quently, Mr. Wilberforce deemed it requisite to vindicate his 
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character by publishing a pamphlet, addruBed to the free- 
holdew of TorkaMre, whereiu he confuted the iimnuatioua 
that be bad, towards the teiminatiou of the combat, entered 
into a coalition with the party of the rival candidate, Mr. 
Lascelles. He also, at this time, addressed another pamph- 
let to the same penons, on the abolition of the slave-trade. 
At the general election in 181S, Ml.Wilbeiforce — not being 
wiUing again to encounter the expense of another contest, 
the last, notwithstanding the subscription, having caused a 
very considerable reduction of his finances — retired from 
the representation, and was elected member for the borough 
of Bramber, in Sussex, for which he likewise bad a seat in 
the two subsequent Parliaments, untO, in 1825, he finaUy 
relinquished his senatorial honours, by accepting the 
stewardship of the Cbiltem Hundreds. He had been then 
in Parliament forty-five years ; and " during a part of that 
period," says one of his tiograpbers, " his influence in the 
House was superior to that of any other individual not 
possessed of official power." Not only were his political 
opinions often the target for the arrow of sarcasms, but his 
Christian character was more than once made the object 
of attack by his pitiable antagonists. On one such occa- 
sion, when a popular member repeatedly, and contrary to 
that order which the discipline of the House enjoins, 
designated him as the "honourable and religious gentle- 
man," Lord Brougham tells ua that Mr. Wilberforce poured 
out such a strain of sarcasm which none who heard it can 
ever forget ; " not because he was ashamed of the crosa he 
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gloried in, but," says hia lordship, " because he felt iodig- 
naut at any one in the British senate deeming piety a 
matter of imputation." — " A common friend of the parties 
having remarked to Sir Stunuel RomiUy, beside whom be 
sat, that this greatly outmatched Pitt himself, the great 
master of sarcasm, the reply of that intelligent and just 
obserrer was worthy to be remarlced — ' Yea,' said he, ' it 
is the most striking thing I almost ever heard ; but I look 
on it as a more singular proof of Wilberforce's virtue than 
of his genius, for who bnt he ever was possessed of such 
a formidable weapon, and never used it,' " TtfiininiiiTig us 
of the well-known words : — 

" Thrice is he armed irho hu bis qoarrel just. 
And ha but nak«d, tbongh in triple ateel, 
Whose oonidenoe irith kjiutice U cormptod." 

iSi. Wilbeiforce is said to have possessed in perfeddon 
two of the most essential qualifications of a popular 
orator — the choice and most expressive parity of language, 
and the finest modulation of a sweet and powerliil voice. 
The copiousness of diction which a ckssical education had 
conferred, and the ardent zeal arising from his religious 
sentiments and natural temper, contributed further to his 
excellence as 'a public speaker.' One says, "The exclu- 
sive and limited system of opinions he had adopted, not 
merely with sincerity, but with passionate enthusiasm, 
rendered him earnest, vehment, and affecting, where a 
philosopher would be frigid and indifferent." And another 
observes (and these eztrecta are given in order that the 
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reader may have oU that ia a^ of him by friends and 
foea : those liring and who knew him penonally will be 
able to judge to what extent eredit may be awarded to 
these opinions), " Such ia the extreme superiority of per- 
Buauve power whieh the partisan or the bigot will often 
manifest over the man of enlarged viewa and liberal 
opinions. That he was often unconscioualy led into 
exaggeration, and indeed unwillingly to exceed the bounds 
of truth ; that he sometimes allowed his feelings to pre- 
dominate over his reason, and hence led to ascribe unworthy 
motivea to those whose honour was as spotless as his own, 
cannot be denied ; but, on the other hand, he deroted all 
his enei^es to the canse of humanity, and to the advance- 
ment of those objects which, in his opinion, were likely to 
conduce to the moral improvement of mankind." Bat if 
we "Nothing extenuate or set down aught in malice," we 
muat sum up his parhamentai; character in saying thai 
he was an honest Christian man, and that as snoh, 

"Truth &om hia lips praTsil'd with double away." 
Indeed, onci namely. Lord Brongham, who knew him per- 
sonally both in his pnblic and private capacity, and whs 
is no mean judge of character, while his opinion caniea the 
greatest weight, and is irrefutable wherever, and on what- 
ever, it is brought to bear, aaya of Wilberforce that he was 
the " venerable patriarch in the cause of the slaves ; whose 
days were to be numbered by acts of benevolence and 
piety i whoee whole life had been devoted to the highest 
interests of religion and charity." 
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Prom the year ISOO, the period at which we closed our 
review of tte scenes which were aurrounding the outer life 
of WOberforce, let ua here, before we revert to his priTate 
life, he. , take ap the subject and ecan the events, &c., which 
had been passing' daring the quarter of a century which 
expired with his parliamentary career : — 

Taming the aocompliihmenta of minj jean 
Into an hourgleaa." 

On the union of Ireland with England depended, in a 
gr«at measure, the security of Great Britain, the drcum- 
stancea attending which gave an opportunity for the seces- 
sion of Mr. Pitt hoja the Ministry, and the appointment of 
Mr. Addington. While there was a nnion between the 
crown and its adviseis, the wai with France was continued 
to be prosecuted as before. While the defeat of the French at 
Alexandria, and the bombardment of Copenhagen by Nelson, 
were lifting the spirits of the nation, the death of Sir 
Balph Abercromby cast a gloom over many at home, and 
the assassination of Faul I. of Hnssia no less astonished 
many in that empire and ridded the earth of a desperate 
despot; while the trident of Neptune remained in the 
hands of England, on the Continent Napoleon reigned 
supreme, and had crowded his armies towards the shore to 
invade our isle ; while we stood in expectant attitude and 
prepared to give a warm reception to the enemy, should 
he escape the vigilance of our oaken bulwarks, both parties 
were made temporary friends by that treaty so unfavonr- 
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able to Great Britain which was Bigned at Amiena on 
Uarcli 37, 1802 — a treaty which at the end of thirteen 
months was canceUed by the ads of Napoleon. While 
the warwasbeingrenewedinlSOS, Wellesley was fightii^ 
the battle of Assaye, and a republican government was being 
founded in Hayti. The nest year, 1804, Mr. Ktt returned 
to the Ministry, and on the Continent Bonaparte waa 
made £mperor. While, in 1805, oar immortal Nelson was 
guning the crown of a victorious death at Trafalgar, and 
the Flench were capturing Vienna, and the battle of 
AnsterlitE sending thoasanda to a prematuie grave, and 
the treaty of Presbui^ was being signed by France and 
Austria, at home the nation was busy with the impeach* 
ment of Lord , Melville, and harassed by the news of the 
Tietoriee whidi Napoleon was daily gaimng. 

The death of William Pitt, 1806, was a great blow to 
the nation, and while Lord Granville, who succeeded him, 
was joined by Ur. Foi, and attempting to accommodate 
France, Napoleon was setting Louis Bonaparte on the 
throne of Holland, and Joseph on that of Naples, and 
receiring a check to his triumphs at the battle of Maida 
under Sir John Stuart ; while the kingdoms of Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Wirtemburg, were being established, the 
nation was depositing the mortal remains of Charles James 
Fox by the side of his great rival in Westminster Abbey ; 
while these two were being united by death and lamented 
by the bring, the battle of Jena, and the capture of 
Berlin by Bonaparte, were calling oar thoughts from the 
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strife of death at home to the strife of nations on the 
Continent. In the next year, I807i the Adnunistration of 
" all the talents " signed it3 own death warrant with the 
same pen with which they had, a few houra before, that 
Act which gave to that Admimatration a glorious title of 
a martyr's crown, viz., the Abolition op thk Slavk 
Teade. 

While the Duke of Portland, with Mr. Percival, was at 
the head of the Ministry, the battle of Friedland was 
raging. Peace between France and Bussia was signed, and 
the Danish fleet at Copenhagen seized by British tars. In 
1808, while all the Northern powers were intimidated by 
France, England stood alone — all Europe was banded 
against her, and led by Napoleon at the head of more than 
a million of men ; Sir A. Wellesley was sent to ^d Por- 
tugal, an expedition which gave the victories of Bolii^ and 
Vimiera to his laurels, and Sir John Mooie received his 
death-blow at Comnna in the expedition intended to 
dethrone the usurper, Joseph Bonaparte, who had been 
transferred from Naples and made King of Spain by Na- 
poleon on the abdication of Charles IV. In 1809, while 
a parliamentary investigation relative to the conduct of the 
Duke of York, as commander of the army, was going on, 
and Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning were settling their 
difference in a duel, Qustavus lY. was forced to resign the 
crown of Sweden, the Tyrolese were rising under Hofer, 
and the battle of Talavera was being won by our late " Iron 
Duke." The next year, 1810, saw Sir P. Burdett taiten to 
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the Tower; the divorce of Bonaparte from the Empress 
JoBephine, and his marriage with Maria Louisa of Austria, 
and Holland annexed to the French empire. In 1811, the 
Prince of Wales became Segent, and the Spanish colonies in 
America independent. The next year, 1812, was an eventful 
one : while the indomitable spirit of the English — little 
helped b; the cowardly allies — led by the immortal Wel- 
lington, rolled back the hosts of France from the Spanish 
territory, and sent them confused and broken across the 
Pyrenees, thereby adding to the roll of his victories the 
names of Badsjoz and Ciudad Bodrigo ; while Mr. Perdval 
was falling by the bullet of Bellingham, and England 
was at war with the United States, Napoleon had set his 
foot on the neck of Fnrope, and was under the walls of 
Moscow — m Moscow, the city of the ■glorious Kremlin, 
with the tricolors of Prance waring triumphantly from ite 
pinnacles, giving rule where an autocrat, not less tyrannical, 
had only a short time before been lord — out of Moscow, in 
flames, and making a disastrous retreat into intenninable 
levels covered with snow — storms of snow and ice raging 
over the heads of the retreating and panic-stricken French, 
while a deadly enemy hovered over their flanks — till out of 
more than 600,000 men, only about 20,000 returned. 

The year 1813 gave to us the battle-crown of Vittoria, 
and saw a defeat of the Harasser of the European world 
at the battle of Leipsio. The means which tended to bring 
about this are so graphically told by the Bev. Mr. White, 
in his Landmarkt of Englith Sittoty (and which book is 
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vorth more than twenty timea its weight in gold to every 
boy and gkl in the land), that I am sure he will pardon 
me foT extracting it for these pages. He says, speaking 
of the repose which the armistice of Fleswitz gave [June 4, 
1813], " This breathing time was too good an opportunity 
to be lost by the British Cabinet. Sir Charles Stewart 
was sent over to the Continent with unlimited command 
of money. He bribed the Glerman nations to be free ; 
outbade Napoleon in Sweden; and paid the Czar of 
Bneaia for fighting in his own cause. Great Britain, like 
^e benevolent uncle at the end of a comedy, distributed 
fortunes among all the personages of the drama. Sweden 
had two millioDfl, and Prussia one, Russia one; and 
80,000 Prussians and 160,000 Eussiaos were kept in 
British pay ; and jBS.OOO.OOO of useless paper money was 
converted into solid gold by the credit of this country i 
and when Austria, awakened by the jingling of all this 
mouey, pretended to tnm patriotic, in hopes of sharing 
the spoil, Napoleon was not blind to the motives of the 
coalition against him, and said to the Austrian Minister, 
' Ah, Hettemich I how much has England given you to 
make war upon me f ' Satisfied with these benignant 
exertions in Germany, the Ministry neglected the army of 
Englishmen in Spain. While millions were flowing forth 
for the maintenance of half the faint-hearted kings in Eu- 
rope, tlie forces in Portugal were in arrears of , pay. The 
maritime support was weak and inadequate, and Wellington 
had to undertake the duties of oommiisary and financier 
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as well as the commancler-m-cliief. The fate, however, of 
Napoleon was now aealed. The same year saw tbe final 
crash of hia empire at Leipsic and at Yittoria. In the 
first-named battle there were upwards of 400,000 combat- 
ants, with-2000 gnus. Of these, 100,000 never left the 
field ; and the French, who were outnumbered nearly two 
ip one, were forced to a disastrous* retreat, which exposed 
the territory of France itself to the invasion of the allies." 
The year 1814 restored Ferdinand VU. to the throne 
of Spain ; and while Paris surrendered, and Louis XTIII. 
was restored to his authority, the treaty of Paris was, on 
the 80th May, signed by the allied sorereigns and France. 
Bonaparte retired to Elba, and the treaty of Ghent, be- 
tween Qreat Britain and the United Slates of America, 
gave a short respite to the war-trumpet of both the Old 
andXew world. But this silence was not of longduratbn; 
in the neit year, 1815 (the Glorious Tear) the Holy Alliance 
was formed, BonapaTt« escaped ^m Klba, landed in the 
south of France, marched to Paris, resumed the imperial 
power — the execution of Mnrat — and that which makes 
every Briton's heart jump with joy— was gained by the 
great Wellington — the Victobt of Watkkloo, Bona- 
parte abdicated, surrendered to the English, was deported 
to St. Helens, and the throne of France again restored to 
Louis. The events of this year form one of the most 
graceful feathers of pride in the cap of every British youth, 
and to old and young they are as familiar as "household 
words." While the year 1816 was ushered in by the 
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deatli of the Qaeeu of Portugal, and saw the Lord Ex- 
moath's expedition start for Algiers, the mdrriage of the 
lamented Chatlotte to Frince Leopold ; that of the next 
year cast a deep veil of boitow on the nation by the pre- 
mature death of that amiable PrincesB ; while this year, 
1817, saw the completion of Waterloo Bridge, it is also 
noted for being the year in which Watson, Thistlewood, 
and others, were tried and acquitted for treaaon. 

While abroad, in the beginning of the year 1818, death 
ronoved the King of Sweden from hii throne ; at home 
the latter end of the same year is noted for the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and aaw the death of our own Queen, 
and those seditions movements which ended by a maasacre 
of unarmed men and women at Feterloo, near Manchester. 
18SD was nabered in by the decease of the father of our 
present beloved Sovereign, which event was shortly fol- 
lowed by the death of Geoi^ III., and the acceaaion of 
G«otge TY., a Prince who, instead of devoting himself to 
the welfare of his people, sought his own personal conve- 
nience by enlarging his palaces and indulging in a loose 
and luxurious life. If bis wife was ill educated and self- 
willed, she was treated with every indignity and insulted 
by every possible means that he aiid his servile courtiers 
could devise ; but death in the following year released her 
from her troubles, and, if possible, withdrew the check 
which her life had upon his immorality. This year (1820) 
witnessed also the Cato-Strect ccmspiracy, and the execu- 
tion of Thistlewood and bis confederates ; the treaty be- 
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tveen Spain and the United States of America, and the 
cession of Florida j disturbances in Spain and Portugal, 
and the assassination of the Duke of Bern at Paris. 18S1 
may be called the " English black year," for it saw, in 
London, a riot around the funeral cortege of the Queen at 
the vety time that bei husband was exhibiting himself to 
his Irish subjects as a royal buffoon, feasting and making 
meriy in the most thoughtless manner. If a bad man is 
a curse to his people, a King like George IV. is a thousand 
times mora so to his subjects. In tbis year also died Na- 
poleon Buonaparte at St. Helena. In 1SS2 the Habeat 
Corjmi act was suspended ; England and Ireland suffered 
great agricultural distress : famine and typhus broke out ; 
and in Ireland the law was outraged in every province ; 
while O'Connell not only marshalled the exbited millions, 
but deluded them with the most fallacious hopes. 

Franklin tetumed from his expedition to North America ; 
and the House of Lords was electrified by the news of the 
suicide of the Marquis of Londonderry. In 1828 the 
French invaded Spain, and the constitutional government 
of the country was subverted, while an attempt, in April 
of the next year, to depose the £ing of Portugal was 
defeated by the spirited conduct of the French and En§^h 
Ambassadors. This year (1824) was also remarkable foi 
the war between the Eritish and Burmese in India; the 
death of Sir Charles Macartby; and an insurrectiou among 
the negroes at Demerara, and in the West' Indies. The 
.year 1826, the year in which Wilbeiforce retired from 
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.parliametLtary duties, was a remarkable year — there was 
the death of f eidinand IV,, Klog of the Two Sicilies, and 
.the accession of Francis I. ; the death of Alexander, Em- 
peror of Busaia, renuDciation of the Ciown by the Grand 
Duke Coustautine, sud the accession of Nicholas I. of 
" sick-man " notoriety and Crimean troubles. Great com- 
mercial panics in London ; the recognition of the govem- 
meuts of Mexico, Columbia, and Buenos Ayres, by Great 
Britain, and a treaty of commerce by those states. Then, 
again, there was the convention between England and 
Busaia ; the recognition of the independence of St.Domingo 
by France ; the treaty between Great Britain and Brazil 
relative to the abolition of the slave-trade ; and finally, by 
the wisdom of such men aa had been at the head of affairs 
for the last few years, the nation prospered, notwith- 
standing the apathy of the crown. 

Such is a brief outline of the events which surrounded 
the parliamentary career of Wilberforce from the year ISOO 
to the time he resigned his seat. I have been induced to 
give this short sketch for two purposes—to show, in con- 
nection with the life of Wilberforce, that a Christian life is 
not hindered by, or incompatible with, the duties which our 
country demands, though that person may be even a mem- 
ber of Parliament ; and, secondly, to make this little book 
of some use (in addition to that which it furnishes as sbow- 
ijig the life of Wilberforce to the rising generation,) by 
supplying them with a summary of the events of the last 
twenty-five years, by which they may le&esh their memory, 
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or be guided in theii reading for more extensiTe parti' 
culars. I will close these remarks by obseiring thtit, 
however varied and chequered the hiatoiy of thie said last 
quarter of a oentuiy may appear, it ia quite true that, 
while we may find " sermons in stones and books in the 
ninning brooks," we may discover 

" Qood in aTBTjthiDg." 
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"If meek hntujli^ e'er tonchedth;Iieul« 
If deeds of charity thy aoul rarare. 
If gtmeronB virtue con delight impart, 
Boader, » moaument of thwe is here 1" 

SEFORE tftking special notice of thoae two 
important acbieTementa to whicb Wilbeiforce 
■e particularly devoted the best energies of 
Ma parliameatary aod private life, let na briefly review 
his Christian career in private, previously to, and after he 
retired from, Benatorial labours — and wMle quietly en- 
joying the peaceable life of a private gentleman, down to 
that day when a sorrowing Commons and a weeping 
public followed him, either in presence or thought, to the 
Abbey of Westminster — to that hour when, in ripe old 
age, he departed to crosa that 

" Boum from whence no tcsTdlw returns." 
Id tJie year 1786, we s^ our senator atauding in the 
Hoiue of Parliament as a Christian Legislator ; we have 
gone with him in that capacity through his parliamentary 



career, and observed him Burronnded by, and taking part 
in, those events which fell to the lot of fais nation, onmoved 
in Mb Christian course by the dangers and difficulties 
which were insuperably connected with them ; we have 
seen him lelinqnishing hi§ public duties with a character 
unspotted, and we have, moreover, heard what the opinion 
of Hannah More — no mean judge of what constituted the 
character of a Chriatiau — was in reference to him shortly 
after he enteted upon his journey heavenward. It only 
remains, therefore, for us, while striving to foUow his good 
examples, to take notice of those prominent traits which 
he manifested in his subsequent days, for the benefit of 
mankiud, and which, at the same time, may serve to 
illustrate the purity of his own hfe, — bearing in mind 
that:— 

His lamp wu lighted 

To guide ni ou our wa; 

Ihe hoivenlj peuU to find. 

While Mr. Wilberforce'a assiduity to his parliamentary 
duties, his conscientiousness, bis talents, and eloquence, 
were securing to him the respect and confidence of both 
Houses of the Legislature, the purity of his life, the 
earnest with which he pleaded for a change in the morals 
of those around him, and his recognized disinterestedness 
of motives, prepared the public for those truths which 
flowed from his lips, and caused them to be admitted into 
many <3rcle3, from which either ignorance or hostility would 
otherwise have excluded them. The soundness of Mr. WU- 



berforce'a moral and Christiaii life prepared men for the 
publication of that work, A Fractical Vieto of lie Fre- 
cailmg Seligiom Sgiteriuof Frtifetud Ckrittiant.mhwh was 
instrumental in awaking the lethai^ of hundTeds to a 
sense of their spiritual or, rather, non-spiritual condition, 
but particularly of being of signal use to that, then young, 
enrate of Brading, in the Isle of Wight — who was after- 
wBida known to the world as the author of the Dairyvtan's 
Davgiter — namely, the IUt. Leigh' Biehmond ; and also 
of engendering in Sootland's worthy Chalmers those spi- 
ritual sparks which to this day have made his name dear to 
the hearts of Scotia's pious sons. Of tbis work Mr. Wil- 
berforeewrites in his diary, 1793: — " Saturday, August 3, 
laid the first timbers of my tract;" and when the house 
was subsequently completed, and ready for inspection by 
the public, many of bis Mends endeavoured to persuade 
him that it would never do to take such a course as making 
it public. The " timber " added to the " timber," and came 
out a book, the title of which we have already quoted. 
One wrote, " A person who stands so high for talent, must 
risk much in point of fame, at least by publishing upon a 
subject on which there have been the greatest exertions of 
the greatest genius." Nothing daunted, to press the MS, 
must go, and the work stand or fall by its merits or deme- 
rits. He corrected the sheets during leisure intervals while 
attending committees of the House of Commons ; and the 
index was the result of labour alter midnight and weaiying 
debates intbesenate. OnlySOOcopieawereatfirst printed 



— such was the little demand for religioiia boolcs at that 
time, that it was doubtful if half that number would find 
8 Bate. It was published April 13, 17S7. aud within a few 
days the book waa not only out of priut, but at the end of 
a little more than half a jear, it had seen five editions, or 
7B00 copies had been sold. How many copies have been 
disposed of since, it would be a haKardous task to guess. 
Bishop Porteus wrote of it : — " I am truly thankful to Pn>- 
ridence that a work of this nature has made its appearance 
at this tremendous moment." His old friend Newton says: 
— " What a phenomenon has Mr. Wilberforoe sent abroad ! 
Such a book, by such a man, and at such a time I A book 
which must and will be read by persona in the higher 
circles, who are quite inaccessible to na little folks — who 
will neither hear what we can say, nor read what we can 
write. I am filled with wonder and with hope. I accept 
it as a token for good : yes, as the brightest token I can 
discern in this dark and perilous day. Tes, I trust that 
the Lord, by raiaing up such an incontestible witness to 
the truth and power of the Gospel, has a gracious purpose 
to honour him as an instrument of reviving and strength- 
ening the sense of real leliirion where it already is, and of 
communicating it where it is not." It did all this, and 
even £utke with his dying breath thanked the author 
through his physician. The work was " the produce of 
his (Wilberforce's) heart as well as of his understanding." 
This work solved the enigma which to many his altered 
Hfc had' propounded. " His condition as a lajrman saved 



bim tcom the charge of professional bias ; and a rich 
blessing lioiiL Heaven rested on his high endeavour to 
Teach the heart in an ungodly age. 

" Not a year passed throughout his after life in which 
he did not receive " (we are toid) " fresh testimonies to the 
blessed effects which it pleased God to produce by bis 
publication. Men of the first rank and highest intellect, 
clergy and laity, traced to it their serious impressions of 
religion, and tendered their several acknowledgments in 
various ways — from the anonymous correspondent 'who 
had purchased a small fireehold in Yorkshire, that by his 
vote he might offer him a slight tribute of respect,* down 
to the grateful message of the expiring Burke." To Mr. 
Fitt, Wilberforce sent a copy, directing his attention to 
the last section of the fourth chapter, and says, " You 
will see wherein the religion which I espouse differs prac- 
tically Irom the common system." The portion of the 
section to which Wilberforce probably alluded was this : — 
" The grand radical defe-ct in the practical system of these 
nominal Christians is their forgetfulness of all the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the religion which they profess : the cor- 
ruption of human nature ; atonement of the Saviour 1 and 
the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit!" It has 
been well observed, that if Yorkshire had no other monu- 
ment of her honourable place in the rolls of her people, 
Wilberforce's Praolical Fiew would be of itself an ever- 
enduring memento of her existence. 

It is only right to notice here that, the theological 
sentiments advocated in the Practical Ftea are highly 
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CalTinistiCi&iid that occasioiutHy it shows a slight tinchiiing 
of relif^oos euthasiasm. Its merits, howerer, greatly pte^ 
ponderate, and Its demerits vanish when they are judged 
by the test, that a truly ChristiAn man wrote it, but not 
an infallible one. No truly Christian man will r^ect the 
good that one writes, merely because the writer differs 
with him on some peculiar point or other : that would be 
like a famishing traveller r^ecting a draught of watet 
because he saw one or two animalculffi in it differing bom 
thosehelcnewwere in the water of hia ownweU. Thework 
provoked in its day the animadversions of the Bevs. 
Gilbert Wakefield and T. Betsham, of Dr. T. Cogan, and 
some other opponents, whose whys and wherefores we have 
not space for here. Shortly after the publication of the 
Praetieal Vie», Mr.Wilberforoe.it appears, returned to Bath 
for a while, and was there the observed and admired of all 
observers and admirers ; bnt his reason and modesty were 
not blighted by that which is pretty frequently the misfor- 
tune to be the adhesive literary plaister, namely, — vanity, 
and a love of being deemed the l^Ue Fmute» of fashion- 
able watering-places and their hotels. While speaking 
of Mr. Wilberforoe's literary labours, we may take notice 
here, that, besides the works already named, he published 
An Apology for Ike Ckritiia* Sabbaii ; A» Appeal to tha 
Seligum, Jutiiee, and Huotanity of the Britiii Umpire o* 
Sthaif of tke Negro Slavei m the Weri Indiei ; and wi» 
the author of An Introdwctory Euay to Dr. JFUkerepoott'* 
Trealuet on Jutlification, he., and contributed to the pages 
of the Chriitian Obtener, 
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For evidence of Wilberforce's inward feelings about the 
time he published his Practical Fiae, let ua extract from 
liiB diaiy of Good tViday, April 4. 1779. " I thank 
God," he therein writes, " that I now do feel in some de- 
gree as I ought this day. I trust that I feel true humi- 
liation of soul from a sense of my own unworthineas, a 
humble hope in the favor of God in Christ, some emotioni 
from the contemplation of Him who at this very moment 
was hanging on the craas, aome shame at the multiplied 
meiciea I enjoy, some dcsiie to devote myself to Him who 
baa BO dearly bought me, aome degree of that universal 
love and goodwill which the eight of Christ crucified is 
calculated to inspire. Oh ! if the contemplation here can 
produce these effects upon my heart, what will the vision 
of Christ in glory produce hereafter I 1 feel sometlting of 
pity too for a thoughtlcsa world I and oh, ^hat gratitude 
ia jnatly due from me (the vilest of simiers, when compared 
with the merdea I have received), who have been brought 
from darkness into light, and I truat, from the pursuit of 
earthly things to the prime love of things above. Oh I 
pniiiy my heart still more by thy grace. Quicken my dead 
soul, and purify me by thy spirit, that I may be changed 
from glory to glory, and he made, even here, in some 
degree to resemble my heavenly Father." What inward 
peace do we see here enjoyed by one who, not many years 
before, tamed not aside from sin's bedecked and fiowery 
path. We may now aay 

" He wu (he bvaatJt whom the troth made free." 
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On Ma; 30, 1797, he married Barbara, the eldest dangh- 
tec of Isaac Spooner, Esq., a merchant of Liverpool, and 
of ElmdoD House, Warwickshire, by whom he had foni 
•ous and two daughters. In addition to Ma villa of Wim- 
bledon he possessed an estate at Markington, in Torluhire, 
and was, for a country gentleman, what is nnderstood to be 
" well to do " — not too rich nor too poor. 

Often he had to exercise the dif&cnlt duty of sdf-restraint 
' — sorely was that spirit tried which might have retaliated 
with the bitterest sarcasms; but he had been under the 
tuition of a meek and gentle Master — he could turn the 
shaft aside by his Master's remedy — "bless and curse not" 
•—"Turn to him the other also." He was wont to meet 
his rampant slanderers with — " Every animal employs the 
note, or cry, or howl, which is peculiar to its species ; every 
man expresses himself in the dialect most congenial to hia 
t«nper and inclination, the most familiar to the company 
in which he has lived, and to the authors with whom he ia 
conversant." His more malignant and younger enemies he 
would eommiserate with : — " Poor fellow ! I hope I can 
bear him no ill wUl, bat allow for, and pity him." Had 
not Mr. Wilberforce been equally benevolent in his private 
feelings, as in his public actions, he might have become 
cme of the bitterest satirists, and the greatest wit of the 
century in which he lived. 

Castlereagh's tragical death (Augast, 1SS2) peculiarly 
affected him. He says : — " Poor Castlereagh f I never was 
so shocked by any accident. Ho really was the laat man 
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in the world who appeared likely to be carried away into 
the commisBion of such an act, bo cool, so seLf-possessed. 
It is Teiy curiona," he obaerres, " to hear the newspapers 
speaMng of tbe inceasant application to business, forgetting 
that by the weekly admission of a day of rest, which oar 
Maker baa graciously enjoined, onr fiiculties would be 
preserved Avm tbe effects of this constant strain. I am 
strongly impressed by the recollection of the eadeavours 
to prevail on lawyers to ^ve up Sunday consultations, in 
which poor Bomilly (who destroyed himself in 1818) would 
not concur. If he had suffered his mind to enjoy such 
occasional remission, it is highly probable the stringa would 
never have snapped as tb^ did from over-teosion." 

About this period we have a beautiful illnstration of 
the habits of two ages blending. Age and orerwork were 
teUing npon a naturally weak constitution, and now, in 
his later years, he often availed himself of the too freqnent 
opportunities given by a heavy speaker, to indulge himself 
with an hour's sleep in the back seats in the gallery ; and 
this indulgence was cheerfully and respectfoUy conceded 
by the House. To have distnrbed the slumber of Mr. 
Wilberforce would have been with one consent scouted aa 
" a breach of privilege," for which no ordinary apology 
would have atoned. Ooi beloved Queen does not of course, 
^m her own knowledge, recollect who that playmate 
was, who in 1820 was delighted with her innocent smileB 
and prattle. Wilberforce writes to Hannah More that in 
1820 he was invited to visit the Bucheas of £ent. "She 
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leceired me," he eays, "withber fine aoiniated child on 
the floor by her, with its pky-things, of which I soon 
became one." What a change aince thenl That "fine 
animated child" is now a grandmother and our Queen, 
beloved bj her people as never a sovereign was loved 
before 1 In reverence, reader, bow the head and pray God 
to bless and preserve her to us; and her husband and 
children to her, and bring her, tbem, and us, in His own 
good time, to those realms of bliss where we shall all be 
Idngs and princes in His Divine presence 1 

Mr. Wilberforce was, in his more domestic circle, also a 
man of prayer. Whoever surrounded his breakfost table — 
and persons of all ranks and the highest distinction were 
often there — was Invited to join in family prayer. He was 
also a Idnd master, and when any of his servants were 
unwell, he would be found praying at their bedside. He 
likewise "Bemembered the sabbath-day to keep it holy." 
And we are told that, on one occasion, a minister of state 
called on him on some public business on a Sund)^ ; be 
at once excuiied himself, saying, be would wait upon his 
lordship at any hour he should fix. the next day, but he 
was then going to church 1 And this was after he had 
already attended morning service. 

'' Now let uB repoM from our labonr and softow. 

Let all that U aniioiu and aaA pass awaj :. 

The rough cues of life laj aside till to-mom>w i 

Bat let HI be tranquil and happ; to-day." 

Not only was he the humble Christian and the miniatw- 
ing angel at the bedside of hia own household in their 



aicknesB, but be extended his sympathies and the balm of 
consolatioa to the bedside of his friends and neighbours ; 
wherever temporal and spiritual comfort were needed, there 
was to be seen the effects of the band and heart of Mr. 
Wilberforce. Peaceable and gentle to all around him, 
in private life and in public, "fearful of giving," says 
Lord Brougham, "the least pain in any quarter, even 
whOe heated with the zeal of controversy on questions that 
roused all his passions ; and more ansious, if it were pos- 
sible, to gain over rather than to overpower an adversary ; 
disarming him by kindness, or the force of reason, or 
awakening appeals to hU feelings, rather than defeating 
him by hostile attacks." His ethereal fire shone all the 
brighter when lighted to illuminate the erring steps of his 
private friends, and when Humanity breathed into his soul 
to invigorate hia spirits on her behalf, " his eloquence," 
we are told on the same authority, "was of the highest 
order: it was persuasive and pathetic in an eminent degree" 
in general ; " but it was occasionally bold and impassionate, 
animated with the inspiration which deep feeling alone can 
breathe into spoken thought, chastened by a pure taste, 
varied by extensive information, enriched by classical 
allusions, sometimes elevated by the more sublime topics 
of holy writ," 

Dearly did he love and enjoy that retirement and that 
inward communion which is so beautifully described by 
Cowper. His soul imbibed the spirit, while hia lips moved 
with the following words : — 
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" The calm retreat, the silent shade. 
With prajer and praise agree. 
And Beem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those that follov Thee." 

But we must now draw near to the time when the din 
and confusion of the battle of life was to be ended — when 
he ahould feel the bleased effect of having humbly leant 
npon his God. He had now for nearly fifty years been 
" posting " and " waiting " in the aerrice of his hesTenly 
Mantel stionger in Bpirit, though weaker in flesh, the eye 
of faith bad been growing brighter and brighter as he drew 
nearer and nearer to that goal where the crown of glory and 
Christian victory was awaiting him as the reward of a long 
«nd persevering course in the paths of every ChriBtian 
virtue. But, as if to give the strongest evidence that 
strength of spirit can Btrengthen the flesh, even thougb 
that flesh bo on the eve of Teturtung to " the dust ftom 
whence it was taken," we find Mr. Wilberibrce only twdve 
weeks before his death again appearing before the public. 
It was at Maidstone (near which be was residing at the 
time) on the occasion of a meetiog to petition for the 
abolition of the West Indian slavery — the slave-trade, as 
we have alieady observed, having been abolished twenty 
years previously — there he appeared, his attenuated person 
buried almost beneath the cloak which protected him ; 
his small frame had become smaller than ever, but his 
voice seemed to have been restored to that former clarion 
character with which he had aroused the slumbering 
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energies of the senators — there he stood, Bnpporting him- 
■elf with hia right hand an the table, and deliveied his latt 
public and dying worda to the persons assembled in the 
Townhall on that occasloQ. Venerable and pions, 

" His reverend lookea 
In comelje cnrlea did waie g 
And on hii a^^ templea grew 
The bLDUoma of the grave," 

With a musical voice, and with the baud of death already 
upon hb shoulder, be spoke : — " I had not thought t« 
appear again in public ; but it shall never be said that the 
tongue of William Wilberforce is silent, while the slave 
requires his help." Honoured indeed was the town of 
Uaidstone b; hariug had the presence of Wilberforce 
there on that occasion — doubly honoured was llaidstone 
in being the arena in which the last speech of the Slaves' 
Champion was delivered ; and that speech, too, being on 
behalf of the slave I Has Maidstone a monument of the 
illustrious Wilberforce P No! The pedestrian, when pacing 
that broad open street, cannot point to, and ask of the in- 
habitants — Whose statue is that at the top of your splendid 
street P — And receive the joyful and welcome intelligence 
that, "it is the statue of Wilberforce, the Christian, the 
Senator, and the Slaves' Champion, which the inhabitants 
of our town have raised to his honour and memory." 

Those who saw him there must have recalled to mind 
the words of the wise man — " The hoary head is a crown 
of glory, if it be found in the way of righteousness." He 
7 



was most aaanredly in that " way," and that wliite hail was 
as a haUowed coronal which graced his pure and ChristiaQ 
brow I From the day he relinquished his seat in Patlla- 
ment, he could, in his retirement, enter fully into the spirH 
of Hilton's beautiful sonnet, and say : — 

" God doth not need 
Either mna't work, or hii own gifta. Who best 
B«ar his mild yoka, thej serre him best i bis state 
Is kmglji thooisndB at bis bidding >pe«d, 
And post o'er land and ocean withont rest ; 
Ihay also serre, who only stand and wait," 

Towards the latter part of his days he removed to Heigh- 
wood Hill, near Hendon, Middlesex ; and for a year or 
two before his death, his time was principally passed at 
the hoDse of one of his sons, the Ber. Bobert Wilberforoe, 
of East Farleigh, near Maidstone ; or with another son 
(the present Bishop of Oxford), then Bector of Brixton, 
Me of Wight. 

Two days before his death, tbe Bill for the abolition of 
slavery was read a second time in the House of Commons. 
He received intelligenoe of this — and it was tbe last public 
intelligence he was permitted to receive, before that moat 
welcome of all — "Well dooe thou good and &it1iful 
servant. Enterthouiutothe joyofthy Lordi" Onhearing 
■ the result of the Bill—" Thank God," he said, " that I 
should have lived to witness a day in which England U 
willing to give 30,000,000 sterling for the abolition of 
ahkveiy." Often has he been heard to say, " After I have 
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done all, I am atill an improfitable Bervant." What holy 
teaignation did Mi. Gnmey behold on that day, when he 
beheld him with uplifted hands declaring, " I have nothing 
whatever to urge, but the poor publican's plea, ' God be 
mercifhl to me a sinner 1 ' " He vaa about to " enter into 
his rest." — The hour was approaching when he should 
calmly say, " death, where is thy sting? grave, where 
is thy victory?" The friends around that death-bed, 
looking, through flooded eyes, on that mortal frame from 
which the vital spark was gliding unto Him who gave it, 
must have recalled those beautiful words of Blair : — 

" Son the lut end 
Of tlie good nutn is peace ! Eow oalm his edt I 
Ifight-dew9 fall not more gentle to the graand, 
Kot we«B7 worn-out winda eipire BO soft. 
Behold him in the evening-tide of life, 

A. life well spent 

By imperocived degreea be vean away ; 
Tet, like the nin, aeems larger at his setting. 
High in his (aith and hopes, look how he reaches 
AAei the prize in view 1 

Oh I how he longs 
To have Ms paaaport sign'd, and be dismisa'd ! 
Tisdonet and now he 'a happy! The glad sonl 
Hss not a wish unorowned." 



Tea, at Cadogan Place, Chelsea, on the morning of 
Monday, July 29, 1833, when in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age, he resigned bis spirit into the bands of bis 
Savioui, in the sure and certain hope of a resonection to 
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eteniBl life. And Sir T. F. Buston says, " It ia a ungolar 
ftct, which marks the hand of Frovidenoe, that on 1^ 
very night on which we were snccessfiilly engaged in the 
Honse of CommonB, in passing the claase of the Act of 
Emancipation — one of the most important clauses ever 
passed, namely, ' Be it enacted,' &c., about the time when 
these words were carried, the spirit of our Eriend left the 
world t The day which saw the termination of his labonrg, 
also saw the termination of his life." lliat hour whioh 
secured freedom for the slave on earth, saw the immortal 
spirit of Wilberfbree soar to those realms of freedom where 
there is " no more curse," where " the Lamb is the light 
thereof," and where "His servants shall serve 1"'"'/' 
" with Angels and Archangels," and where, " with all the 
company of Heaven, he shall laud and magnify His glo- 
rious name ; saying. Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of hosts, 
heaven and earth are fiiU of Thy glory; Glory be to 
Thee, O Lord most High." 

Let us therefore, while we say, " Amen," and " Thy 
wiU be done," pray that " a double portion " of ** the 
spirit " which Wilberforce possessed, may " fall on na " 
and on those who shall come afler us 1 

Agreeably to his own direction, it was the intention of 
his family that he should be interred at Stoke Newington, 
in the vault belonging to the family <^ his brother-in-law, 
James Stephen, Esq.; but, in consequence of a public re- 
quisition from many noble and distinguished persons, his 
funeral took place at Westminster Abb^ : hia grave htaug 
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near those of Pitt and Canumg. And, leader, should you 
risit that aacred apot, 

Tread softi;— boir the head- 
In rsrerent lileDoe bow 

TbehMultoOod! 
Btrangei ! bowern gnat. 
With lowly rerereDce bow 
ThebeadtoGkKl! 
"For Wilberforoe, the saint, liea hmied there. 
On August 22, 1888, a public meetiDg was held, at 
whidi the Lord Chancellor presided ; when, among other 
resolutiooa, " it was determined that a subscription should 
be opened for the purpose of doing honour to the memory 
of Mr. Wilberforce, by the erection of a monument, and 
such other methods as may be calculated to promote, in 
connection with the name of Wilberforce, the glory of 
God and the good of mankind." Accordingly a beautiful 
statue of Wilberforce in his chair, on a pedestal, was en- 
trosted to the execution of Ur. Joseph, and which was 
completed in ISIO, and now occupies a place in the north 
aisle of the Abbey in which he lies buried. It is a beau- 
tiful piece of workmanship : the very marble speaks the 
benign and philanthropic spirit of the original. The fol- 
lowing inscription is on the pedestal : — 
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IN THE UIUOBT O! 
WILLIAM WILBEBFOBOE, 

(BOMT IH HFtl, AUOD«T B*TH, 176». 



II ADDUI THK ^IIDina ILOQUUr 



u aum at lESDS CKBIBI^ 

uDmu juid siTioni, 

m KUTuaa bx had dkiud to SLOimJ 
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|e ^klitki of % SMe €i^t 



SlaTai7 — Hell-bom tyrant I 

Brare Albio: 
Hatb tnatoh'd avny thj key- 
(To •et thy pria'iwM ft»e) — 
And mide thee to ituid, 

I;Oatli'd and 
On hsi weatem ttitind, 

A oHrtiuial — ■ 
Awailing banuhmeiit I 

gLTHOUGH the two great worka of hntnanity 

I and love — the abolition of the slave trade, 
i and the subaequent emancipation of the slave 
— which occupied the best portion of the public and private 
life of Wilberforce, properly belong to tlje thread of the 
memoir, already given in the preceding sections, they 
could not conveniently or fully be noticed in those portiona 
of his history, without some confusion to the seriatum inci- 
dents there recorded ; consequently, the reader will have 
occasionally to allow his mind, while, scanning the succes- 
sive fltepa, which he will obaerve were being made to bring 
about the accomplishment of these two glorious acta, to 
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revert to the dajs to which they reall; belong, and over 
nhicfa ihey have shed a ksting Inatre, while adding a 
glorioua page ia the histoiy of Wilberforce, and an illus- 
trated ch^ter in the annals of his nation. 

Holy Writ has proclaimed, through all times, from the 
dajs of Solomon, that " fiighteonsnew exalteth a nation," 
and that, " sin is the reproach of any people." If ever 
there was a crime peculiarly a reproach to a people, it was 
that sin which man committed, and in which HlDgknd 
acquiesced, of robbing his fellow-man of Mb freedom — of 
making him Ms beast of burden ; lowering bim below the 
cattle of the field ; obliterating, by tyranny and every species 
of cruelty which he could devise, that image which his 
Creator had declared was His " own likeness." Eor it is 
a fact that, to slave-owners, the less soul their ntctin pos- 
■esBcd, the more their anittutl was worth to them ; to them, 
a prqring negro was an idle negro ! 

" The aegro, Bpoil'd of all that Ifatiue gire 
To &««bom JDM, thiu sbniiik into a iltve; 
Hi* poMire limbs, to metMurad tuki confined, 
Obe^d the impnlie of another mind j 
A. silent, secret, ttnible control, 
That ruled hk linawB, and r^reaud hii louti 
Whwe'm their graaping arms the apoilen Bpnad, 
The negro'a joya, the negro'* virtues Sed." 

The horrors attached to slavery are too well known — 
would that an occasion had never been given to pen them I 
— to require any repetition of them here. Urs. Stowe's 
woA is familiar to t«ns of thousands ; but the pictures 
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Ae haa drawn in tiei pages are only tlie Bhadowa of the 
realities ; no words, however artificially arranged, or facte 
of cruelty, however aeemiugl; ^aggersted, can at all convey 
the actual agonizing sufferings that the n^ro bod in British 
West India, (and atill has in other countries,) to eudnie. 
Thwe is not a portion of scripture, referring to the suffer- 
ings of man, as mere man, that does at ail depict negro 
BaffBriugs. Even that which is the nearest approximation 
— "Men ride over our heads — we went through fire and 
water — hungry and thirsty our souls fainted within us " — 
and, thon " hronghtest us into the place of dragons — we 
were abhorred of men — no man cared for our souls," only 
touch the fringe of that suffering which was the cup of 
negro affliction; and, therefore, for us to attempt to paint 
that which, (however wanting in truth of delineation,] has 
been so often the endeavour of those who have been eye~ 
wiineases of the subjects of their pictures, would be a task 
of fruitless BupererogBtiou ; let us, rather, proceed to trace 
the steps by which, in the first place. Abolition was 
effooted, and onwned subsequently by Euancifation — 
Bulgecta which must ever be living thoughts, in connection 
with the meqioiy and times of Witberforce, the Slaves' 
Champi<n, who was the instrument by which Great Britain 
was brought to let the negro 

" Swell * fiKeman in hit (adierland." 

Several years before Mr. Wilberforce took any part on 

the side of the slaves, there had been friends lifting their 

vdce on behalf of their rights, endeavouring to obtain the 
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ear of justice to execute true judgment between man and 
hia oppressor. Among the first was Br. Granville Sharpen 
known as " the best and most eminent of mankind, and the 
first advocate of the negro." He qnite accidentally became 
acquainted with the sufFeringa of a poor slave ; after show- 
ing him all the humanity which bis large soul so amply 
possessed, and devoting to his care the best attention 
which his medical skill so fully qualified Tiim to give, the 
poor negro recovered ; but was again claimed by his in- 
human master; the right was disputed, the case brought 
before the judges, and decided in favour of the fiend' in 
human shape. Granville Sharpe, feeling that the man had 
breathed English air, and that negro-slaves, 
*' If thair lungi 
Beoave our ur, that moment ths; tre free ; " 
published his case in 1769, and so influenced the hearts 
of his advocates ; and when the case of another alave, 
Geoi^ Somerset, was brought before Lord Mansfield, he, 
in 1772, reversed the decisions given in the former case, 
and gave judgment in these words ; — " Inunemonal usage 
preserves the memory of poutive law, long aiter all traces 
of the occasion, reason, authority, and time of its intro- 
duction, are lost ; and in a case so odious as the condition 
of slaves, must be taken strictly : tracing the subject to 
natural principles, the claim of slavery never can bo sup- 
ported. The power claimed by this return never was in 
use here. We cannot say the cause set forth by this return 
is allowed or approved of by the Laws of this kingdom ; 
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find therefore the man mast be dischai^ed." Thia wise 
and righteous decision must have fell on the ears of the 
bloodthirsty planters like a sudden aud terrific thund^v 
clap : their blood no doubt boiled from its fountain to the 
eztremest vein iu their bodies, while their spirits sunk many 
degrees below zero in their inhuman baiometer. It was 
the first blow struck at the whole system. It was not lost 
on the hearts of the friends of negro rights, and it served 
to open the eyes of the public to the cnielty and injustice 
of the planter. The " Society of Friends," who have been 
universally rect^nized for their commiseration in negro 
sufferings, as well as proving, more than once, friends in- 
deed to friends in need, came forward as fetlow-he^ers. 
Dr. Peckard, in a sermon before the University, stigmatized 
the slave-trade as a " crime on a dreadful pre-eminence of 
wickedness — a crime which, being both of individuals and 
the nation, must some time draw down upon us the 
heaviest judgment of Almighty God, who made of one 
blood the sons of men, and who gave to all equal rights of 
liberty ; and who, ruling all the kingdoms of earth vrith 
equal providential justice, cannot suffer such deliberate, 
Buch monstrous iniquity, to pass long unpunished." The 
subsequent activity the doctor displayed in the same cause, 
fdUy proved that these words were not mere oratorical 
flourishes, but emanating from a heart that felt what his 
lips uttered. The germ was beginning to show its vitality, 
and the same doctor, when afterwards Vice-ChBncellor of 
that University (Cambridge), gave the subject for a prize. 
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"An ne lied aniioi m termtuian dare?" — "la itiiglit to 
malte slives of others against theb willF" This was, ia 
every particular, a netr tlietne for the University- men of 
that day j it needed little of cIbssicbI lore, but a competent 
knowledge of all the bearing of the evils, the laws of hnniaB 
usages, the origin of man's rights ; it required that sym- 
pathy ahoald not bhnd Justice, while, on the other hand, 
Justice shonld not be callous to the convictions of truth. 
" Is it right P " implied an answer to the opposite, thus, 
"Isitwroogi" And so the challenge went forth. Hewbo 
won the prize tells the result of his labours,* and has I^ 
a name as imperishable be that of Wilberforce's. The 
winner was the young student who is known to the finends 
of freedom as "the venerable Mr, Cladtson, the pioneer <£ 
ne^Q freedom." 

The subject of the slave-trade was now more freely dia- 
CDSsed, and numerous friends warmly kept the topic aiire — 
pamphlets began to appear. "Six 'Friends' met in London 
as a kind of council, to consider what step they should 
take for the relief and UberatioD of the negro slaves in the 
West Indies, and for the discourag^nent of the Blave-trade 
on the coast of Africa." They could do much in thair 
own qniet way ; bat they needed the strong hand of the 
law to give tie blow (neither of those six in council was 
an M.P.), and that wss not long wanting. Ur, Clukaon, 
who shortly joined them, interested our " Slaves' Cham- 
pion," Hr. Wilberforce, as ws have already seen in bii 
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memoir, in the good work — he whose character had alresdj' 
gained the highest respect of the House of Commons — Hi 
WAS tbeir <^oaen mouth, and Mr. Cl&rkson, the agent and 
compeer bj whom the weapons lor the coming struggle 
were to be collected, set in order, and placed in the hands 
of the "Champion," to wield them to the death of the 
crying evil, and the dismay and terror of the grasping and 
fle^-bloated planters. Mi. Clarkson went to work in right 
good eameat : his cause was just, and God opened up his 
path, and lighted him on his arduoos and dangeroua 
journey of love and humanity. He proceeded to Idrerpool 
and Biisto), whence the traders Bailed on theii rile errand — ■ 
he inquired into the charsoter of the trade ; he dived into 
the secrets of the traffic, and eeuched out besides, the 
patent cruelties, which only were known to the traders, 
the planter, and the poor negroes themselves. He did 
more : be sailed in a slave-ship with a cargo of the poor ' 
creatures, and there saw with his own ^es the facts which 
before, be had only read of, or heard with his ears. He 
examined the interior of the ships, and the " coffin-like 
space into which the poor victims were packed \ip for 
their voyage i and he handled, and examined for himself 
the barbarous shackles with which the limbs of the captives 
were loaded." And so he returned to his Champion, loaded 
with the materials, which, by self-denying and diligent 
labonr, be had collected and provided for the onslaught. 

While numerous good and true men outside were 
recruiting fresh soldiers for the lanks of S.F. [Slare- 
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Ereedom], and some publishing essays and others poema, 
which, like so many drums, should be the means of rally- 
ing many around the captains in the fight to give their 
" right hand to the hammer "; while from Lau'd's-End 
to John-o'Groats, the land was rin^ng with anathemas 
against the horrid trade, and Mr. Koacoe was writing A 
Beriptural B^utation of a Pae^hlet laUlg publuhed by 
the Bev. Ra^vimd Harris (a Spanish Jesnit, who had 
published a tract with the title of Seriptaral B«»earehei 
into tie LicUnea iff the Slaoe-Trade), and The JTronge 
<if Africa ; while he, by his energies, was laying (unlooked 
for) the planlcs which should lead him to honour at the 
general election of 1806 — an honour which spoke the feel- 
ings of the men of laverpool, while it conferred an honour 
on their new representative, who, because be was the 
Mend of negro freedom, and had written against slavery, 
retnmed him at thdr sole expense vice General Tarleton, 
who had voted against the abolition of the slave-trade. I 
say, while Clarksou and his co-labourers were working 

Idks beei in Bimn; weather, 
Mr. Wilberforce went to work in the hive, producing suc^ 
a mass of undeniable facts and such voluminous teati- 
mdny — clear as the mid-day sun in an unclouded sky, and 
with evidence stronger than the chains which bound the 
fettered slave, that the two great rivals, Pitt and Fox (as 
stated elsewhere,) heartily and generously agreed to join 
him in the contest : they, as amatter of justice and policy; 
he, actuated by Christian principles, a brotherly lore, and a 
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firm conviction that while it benefited the negro, it would 
do honour to his nation. His feelings at that moment, 
when going to the House to fight for the slave, one would 
imagine Coleridge had made his theme, when he makes 
Mie to SKj : — 

" I therefore go, aad join head, heart, and bond, 
Active and firiD, to fight (he bloodlees figlit 
Of MienoB, jVwifom, and the tnitb in ChriBt" 

In the earliest years of his political life, the Champion 
was not without some high qualifications for conducting 
the canse of the oppressed ; and It is even said that in 
boyhood he had torittai, for the daily journals, on the 
subject of the miseries endured by Afric's children. And 
now, among the great ones of Great Britain, there he 
stands ^ititf for the same children. He had already felt, 
in reply to " Who is my neighbour ? " that it waa said 
to him, though not exactly in the same words — " Thy 
neighboaris 

yonder toiling ilaTe, 

Fettered in thought and limb i 
Whose bopee sie all beyond the grave j — 

Qo thou and ranaom him." 

Yea, in the words of one of his biographers — "His 
glowing and persuasiTC eloquence, his high political influ- 
ence (rarely combined with independence), marked him out 
as fitted to achieve that deliveranoe for the' oppressed, for 
which his generous mind would naturally long. Tet at 
this time he wanted that ime requisite, without which, all 
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the rest would have proved insnffident Hie statue, in- 
deed, was ftamed with exquisite symmeti;, but the etheretd 
file was wantiiig. Fenoual ambition and generoiu impakes 
would have shrunk from the greatness of the undeitaking, 
or grown wearied in the protracted struggle, and these 
hitherto had been the mainsprings of his conduct. * The 
first year that I was in Parliament,' he said, 'I did nothing 
— nothing, I mean, to any good purpose ; my own dis- 
tinction was my darling otiject.' Bat now he acted upon 
a new aet of prindples : his powerful mind, bia eloquence 
in speech, his influence with Mr. Pitt, hia general popula- 
rity, were now all as talents lent to him by Ood ; and for 
their due improvement he must render an account. Now, 
therefore, all hia previous interest in the condition of the 
West Indian slaves led to practical exertion." In his 
memoir we have bad the particulars of the several stages 
through which the object for which be was now stru^^ing 
passed. The Bill in 1791 was lost throngh the infinence 
of West India interest. So bitter were hia enemies against 
him, and so inimical were those whose illegal interests he 
was opposing, that planters, traders, and all who feared that 
the golden "goddess" being so spoken against, their 
" gain " would taH, maligned him to the fulleat extent 
that tonguea with such black hearts could unblushin^y 
spread. Mr. Wilberforoe himself saya ; — " So numerona 
were the slanderoua insinuations which had been propa- 
gated by that tongue, 

"Wbow edge is (harper than the sword i whose tongns 
Out-Toioiiu oU the worms of Kile," 
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that — ' if they,' (the wrongs of the children of Africa.) 
had not been true, nothing but a ^cial Providence could 
have prevented my being hanged thirty years ago." Still, 
nothing danuted, year aflier year the Champion renewed the 
contest, until the whole nation united, and made common 
cause with the Captain and the oft-defeated Champion, that 
the voice of the people for once echoed the voice of God, and 
influenced the House, March 35, I8S7, to Aboliiih the 
S1.AVB Tbadk roK EVBB. In other words, (for let there 
be no mistake about the matter,) England, as far as she 
was individually concemed, washed ia- hands of the affair 
— DO longer traded iertelf in the abominable traffic, hut 
left the sin to he carried on by others. Still this was a 
step, and a great one too, in the right direction : — 

" Quick ftt the call of Tirtoe, freedom, truth, 
Weak witheiiDg age, and itrong upiring jontb. 
Alike the eipajiding power of pitj felt ; 
The coldeet^ hardeat hearte began to melt ; 
Trom breaat to brecutthe flame of juatioe glow'd; 
Wide o'er its banka the Nile of meraj flowed j 
Through all the isle the gradual walen awell'd ; 
Mammon in Tain the eaciroUng flood repell'd ; 
O'crthrown at leugtb, like Pharaoh and hie hoat^ 
Hia ahipwKok'd hopes la; scattei'd round tJie ooael." 
I have above observed, that the sin is carried on by 
others, and the following facts will hear me out in this 
assertion, and show that a " Staves' Champion " i^ much 
needed in the circle in which Brother Jonathan moves ; — 
ThbFbicr op Slaves: — The Richmond IHtpaU:h(Umted 
States) of July [1859] includes, in its mabkbt note, the 
8 
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traffic in human beings in these words : — " In response h> 
tlie many inquiries made from persons at a distance as to 
tlie prices slaves are commanding in tbe market, we pabliah 
the annexed statement, furnished by reliable autborit; : — 
No. 1, men, 80 to 26 years ohl, from 1460 dollars to 
1500 dollars ; best grown girls, 17 to 20 years oUl, from 
1376 dollars to 1SS6 dollars; girls, from 13 to 15 years 
old, 1000 dollars to 1100 dollars ; best ploaghboys, 17 
to SO years old, 1360 dollars to 1425 dollars; boys, 
from 12 to IS years old, 1100 dollars to 1900 dollars. 
Likely families, and also boys and girls, command high 
prices, as tbere are several gentlemen " [Jonathan 1 Look 
into an Englishman's dictionary for a definition of Has 
word I] " in the market who are purchasing for their own 
plantations in the South." 

Tbe bounty Great Britain paid last year on slaves and 
slave-vessels captured amounted to £16,000 1 ! I 
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The Creator on High, marked that boon aii 

And uniled on its donora apprOTal 

from Hmtoi. 

^KOPHETICALLY were the words of the 
pious Clsrkfion, when, on the acquiremeut of 
' Abolition, he »aid : — 'There are yet blesainga 
which we ha^e reason to consider aa likely to flow 
from it. Amonget these, we cannot overloolc the great 
probability that AMca, now free from the vicious and 
barbarous efFecIa of this traffic, may be in a better state to 
comprehend and receive the sublime truths of the Christian 
religion. Nor can we oTerlook the probability that a new 
system of treatment, necessarily springing up in our islands, 
the same bright sun of consolation may visit hei children 
there." 

He continues : " But here a new hope rises to out view, 
Who knows but that emancipation, like a beautiful plant, 
may, in ita due season, rise out of the ashes of the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave-bnde j and that, when ita own intrinsic 
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Tslae shall be known, the seed of it ma; be planted in 
other lands ? And, baking at the subject in this point of 
view, we cannot but be struck with the wonderful con- 
currence of events, as previonsly necessary for this purpose, 
namely, that two nations, England and America, should in 
the same month, in the same year, have abolished the 
impious traffic : nations which, at this moment, have more 
than a million of subjects within their jurisdiction to par- 
take of the blessing." And yet, most extraordinary, that 
at ikit fitom«n^l869) America baa millions of her subjects 
groaning under the chain of slavery. When shall America 
exclaim' — Justice j«/bre Interest? Kepentance, feigned there 
cau be no doubt, had nearly put a veto on any further pro- 
gress on the road to freedom. , A better treatment of the 
slave was put forth as the barrier which was to stop the 
necessity for any more interposition of the negro's Mends 
in England ; and, indeed, those friends " had early agreed 
to limit their political action on this subject, to the aboli- 
tion of the trade." 

Probably the slave-owners in some instances saw the 
imperious necessity of a new and better system, that 
matters might not be carried further ; and it is right to 
state that the masters (with some exception) did treat their 
slaves better than before the Abolition Act passed ; but the 
real owners did not always live on their estates, and the 
poor negro was too often left to the tend^ meroy of the 
overseer, of whose brief authority it is said : — " Not only 
did the task-master torture the bodies of the Taaials bj 
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the nhip, but tie also corrupted their morals by his licen- 
tiousness. There was no law either to guard the chastity 
of a female slave, ox to avenge auy issult that mi^bt be 
offered to her violated honour. Nay, more — an attempt 
on the part of a slave to protect bis wife, hie mother, or 
his daughter, from such insult, might be punishable with 
death. Thus, as they had no protection in their domestic 
iuteroouTw, so neither had they any security in their 
i^pathies and sorrows," 

" While their oppressors, as caprice or passion dictated, 
conld inflict upon tbeir wretched victims sufferings almost 
beyond endurance, a slave who raised Ms band by nature's 
instinct for his own protection, or struck, or threatened 
to strike, or used any violence towards, or compassed or 
imagined, the death of a master or mistress, was doomed 
to suffer death, without benefit of clergy. On the other 
band, the murder of a slave by a white man waa a venial 
offence, and, from the inadmissibility of slave evidence, 
often escaped punishment altogether. The slave was, there- 
fore, entirely nnprotected from the tyranny of bis master, 
nor could be be a party in any civil action, either as 
plaintiff, defendant, informant, or prosecutor, against any 
person of free condition. Thus he waa protected only 
as an inferior animal. Should he be maimed by a free 
person, the damage would not be awarded to him, but to 
his master." 

So long as this treatment was liable to be adopted, 
abolition waa of little intrinsic value, and oonsequoitly, 
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although missionary labour had done and continued 
to exercise its beneficial effects on the coudition of the 
slaves, still there was that something wanted which should 
make a good and satisfactory completion to the work begun, 
and it was " Black man, be Free "1 la the convicted thief 
allowed to retain the property he has stolen f And can 
it be righteous, if the trade in slaves be unjust, to permit 
the holders of human property, to retain that property 
which by unjust means they have acquired? Certainly 
not I And so said the negroes' Meoda ; but, as in the 
former case, when abolition was first mooted, the case 
wanted a parliamentary champion. Wilbeiforoe waa not 
dead, but he was going, by the weight of years and infir- 
mity, gradually to Ood who is our Home. The chariot and 
horaea were almost in sight, and the spirit had been already 
caught by Sir Thomas F. Buxton, end in March, 18S3, he 
brought forward a resolution in the House of Commons, 
"declaring that slavery was repugnant to the principles 
of the British constitution and the Christian religion, and 
that it ought to be gradually abolished throughout the 
British dominions," But interests here, like Plutoau 
guards, stood in the way. Mr. Caiming's sketch — one of 
the simplest as well as one which it was thought the 
planters would have at once been glad to have adopted — 
was rejected with disdain (not, of course, without the sanc- 
tion of parties at home behind the scenes), and when his 
bills were suggested, insinuations were thrown ont that 
probably, if attempted to be enforced, the Islands, and 
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especially Jamada, might be put under the protection of 
the American flag. Hi. Canning's billa were mtended to 
cany out an extenaire line of amelioration, as will be seeu 
&om the sketch : — " To establish sn officer to be called 
the Protector and (ruardian of Slaves — To admit and 
regulate the e?idence of slaves in civil and criminal oases 
— To regiolate proceedings for obtaining the manumission 
of slaves, and to enable them, under certain restrictions, 
to purchase their fteedom — To regulate the celebration of 
marriages among slaves, to declare such marriages valid 
sud effectosl in law — To suppress public markets on 
Sundays, and to prevent slaves being compelled to labour 
on that day— To enable slaves to acquire property, and to 
make provision for the safe keeping of such property, by 
the establishment of savings' banks — To prevent the sepa- 
ration of slaves, being members of the same family, by 
virtue of any legal process — To give additional regulations 
for the punishment of slaves, whether such punishment 
was inflicted in due course of Isw, or by the authority of 
the owners." 

The slaves, notwithstsnding the excuses, could not be 
kept in utter ignorance of the influence which their friends 
in England were endeavouring to bring to bear on their 
behalf. The slaves were anxious, and the masters Held 
angry discussions, which ultimately led to the rising of 
the slaves in 1831, and in a very short time property to 
a very large amount was destroyed on nearly two hundred 
estates ; the canes at this season being so much advanced, 
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and anrroimded with diy leaves, were easily aet on fire, 
and burned so rapidly as, in the darkness of night, to iUu- 
minate the neighbouring mountains. But, though scarcely 
any blood appears to have been shed by the slaves, it is 
computed that about two thousand of them lost iixeir 
lives. 

The missionaries were blamed as having been instra- 
mental in these revolts ; but, without entering into all the 
particulars of the accusations, &c., let us hear what the 
Earl of Bipon (then Viscount Goderich) says on the sub- 
ject, when writing to the Earl of Belmore :— " The docu* 
ments which your lordship has transmitted, ascribe the 
recent conunotious, not merely to the erroneous belief 
among the slaves that some new law had set them free, 
but to the influenee of religious instruction, commnnicated 
by ignorant teachers, and received by a population unpre- 
pared by previous education to apprehend the real split 
of Christianity — assuming that Mr, Annand " (the peraon 
whose evidence as overseer had been laid before the writer) 
"correctly understood, and that he has correctly quoted, 
the language of the insurgent slaves, and that they spoke 
the common sentiments of the whole religious society ot 
which they were members, this part of the general subject 
becomes of the highest importance. 

"Among those who acknowledge the Divine authority 
of our national faith, there is no room for controversy 
respecting the duty of imparting the knowledge of Christ- 
ianity to all mankind, and especially to our own mora 
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immediate dependents. However the modes or seasons of 
instruction may be regulated, according to the various 
circumstances of different classes of society, nothing can 
Justify the systematically withholding from any men, or 
class of men, a revelation given for the common benefit of 
all. I could not, therefore, acknowledge that the slaveB 
of Jamaica could be permitted to lire and die amidst the 
darkness of heathen idolatry, whatever effect the advancing 
light of Christianity might ultimately have on the relation 
of master and slave ; nor am I anxious to conceal my 
opinion, that a change in this relation is the natural result 
of the diffusion of rel^ous knowledge among them. For, 
idtbough the great moral virtue of contentment and uni- 
versal benevolence may be expected to appear among 
a Christian slave population, as the lejptimate fruit of 
Chiiatian principles, yet all probability justifies the belief, 
and all experience attests the fact, that the increased range 
of thought, the new habits of reflection, and the more lively 
perception of the duties ovring by their fellow- Christians 
to themselves, to which the converted slaves will attain, 
will gradually produce in their minds, new feelings re- 
specting their servile cAodltion. 

" It is also well worth while to reflect on the inevitable 
tendency of the laws for the abolition of the slave-trade. 
So long as the islands were peopled by importations of 
native AMcans, who lived and died in heathenism, the 
relation of master and slave might be expected to be per- 
nanent; but, now that an indigenous race of men has 
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grown up, speaking our own language, and instructed in 
our religion, all the more harsh riglita of the owner, and 
the blind submission of the slave, will inevitably, at aome 
period more or leas remote, come to an end. 

" Beepiy impressed with this eouTiction, his Majesty's 
Oovemment have endeavoured to make timely preparation 
for a change, which they believed could not be made 
abruptly, without desolation and general ruin ; and the 
calamity which we have at present to deplore, is but an 
additional proof of the necessity of acting on so delicate 
a subject with this provident foresight ; and of repressing 
those unhappy heats and pr^udices, which have so long 
obstructed the advance of this indispensable improvement, 
both of the law and the state of slavery. 

" I am not disposed to deny that the work of religious 
instruction may, in some instances, have been undertaken 
by men ill qualified for so arduous a task ; and I am even 
ready, for the sake of argument, to adopt the improbable 
supposition, that the pure truths of Christianity may occa- 
sionally have been adulterated by matructions of a sedi- 
tious nature ; assume this to be the case, and what is the 
proper inference P Not, assuredly, that the slaves should 
be left to their native superstitions and idolatry, but that 
renewed exertions should be unremittiDglymade to diffuse 
among them more just apprehensions on religion, and 
clearer views of those moral obligations to the enforcement 
of which all Christian instruction should be subservient. 

" It is not, however, merely to a misconception of reli- 
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giooa truth, but to direct instigatioD of sonie of the inis- 
siouaries, that the recent inBurrectlon is ascribed, in some 
of the documents nhieh your lordship has transmitted. I 
must distinctly avoir my connction, that the improbability 
of the chai^ is so extreme, that nothing short of the most 
irresistible erideuce could induce a belief of it. The mis- 
sionaries who engage in the oEBce of converting the slaves 
in OUT colonies, cannot, with charity or justice, be supposed 
to be actuated by any views of secular ambition, or per- 
sonal advantage. They devote themselves to an obscure 
and arduous and ill-requited service ; they are well ap- 
prised that distrust and jealously will attend them ; and 
that the path which they have chosen, leads neither to 
wealth nor reputation. If in their case, as in that of 
other men, motives less exclusively sacred than those which 
are avowed, may exercise some inQuence on their minds, 
it were irrational either to feel surprised, or to cherish 
suspicion on that account. The great ruling motive must 
be that which is professed : since, in general, there is no 
other advantage to be obtained than the conscientiousness 
of having contributed to the diffusion of Christianity 
throughout the world." 

The base attempts by which the slave-owners sought 
" to secure the perpetuity of their system proved the cause 
of its destmction ; " and now was the pivot receiving the 
last revolution of the difficulty on that smallest of all 
pivot-points, — "We shall see," — which, as one voice, arose 
to determine which should nrerail. " Christians of eveiy 
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denonimation, patriots and philanthropistB of every rank 
and name, simultaneously arose, and determined not to be 
resisted or delayed; that liberty, immediate and tmcon- 
ditional, the birthriglit of every man, should at once be 
enjoyed by Africans and their descendants, throughout the 
British dominions, equally with other subjects of the realm." 

At B public meeting eouvened to petition, in 1830, for 
the gradual abolition of slavery, Dr. Andrew Thompson 
moved as an amendment, that Emancipation should be 
mnediaU ; his amendment was triumphantly carried, and 
his speech on that occasion is worthy of being handed 
down from father to son. He spoke; — 

■■ Taking into account the drcamstances of the free blai^s 
— their number, their wealth, their loyalty, their general 
character— every one must see that we may safely look to 
that portion of the West Indian community as standing 
between the colonists and all danger that may be appre- 
hended from the emancipation of the slaves ; and, coupling 
this with other considerations, it does appear to me that 
we have the amplest security for that measure — how soon 
soever it may be carried — being as bloodless and peaceable 
as our hearts could desire. I have no fear — no, not the 
shadow of it — that any of the dreaded mischiefs will ensue 
from the course of proceeding that we are pressing on the 
Legislature. In my conscience, I deem them all chimerical, 
and got up chiefly for the purpose of deterring us from 
insisting on that act of simple but imperative justice, 
which we call upon the British Parliament to perform. 
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" But if jou push me, and still m^ the argument of 
insurrection and bloodshed — for which you are far more 
indebted to fani?/ than to fact — thus I say, be it so. I 
repeat that maxim, taken from a heathen book, but per- 
Tading the whole Book of God, Matjmtitia — ruai etelam. 
Bighteousness, air, is the pitlar of the universe. Break 
down that pillar, and the universe falls into ruin and 
desolation. But preserve it, and, though the fair fabric may 
sustain partial dilapidation, it may be rebuilt and repaired 
— it leiU be rebuilt and repaired, and restored to all its 
pristine strength, and maguificence, and beauty. If there 
must be violence, let it even come ; for it will soon pass 
awayj — let it come and rage its little hour; since it is 
to be succeeded by lasting freedom, and prosperity, and 
happiness. Give me the hurricane rather than the pesti> 
lence. Give me the hurricane, with its thunder, and its 
lightniug, and its tempest ;— give me the burricaue, with 
its partial and temporary devastations, avrfd though they 
be ; — give me the hurricane, with its purifying, healthful, 
salutary effects ; — give me that hurricane, infinitely rather 
than the noisome pestilence, whose path is never crossed, 
whose sileuce is never disturbed, whose progress is never 
arrested, by one sweeping blast from the heavens; but 
which walks peacefully and sullenly through the length 
and breadth of the land, breathing poison into every heart, 
and carrying havoc into every home, enervating all that 
is strong, defacing all that is beautiful, and casting its 
blight over the fairest and happiest scenes of human lifft— 
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whicb, from day to day, and from year to year, with ioto- 
'lerant and iiit«nniiiable malignity, sends its thousands and 
its tens of thousands of hapless victims into the ever- 
yawning and never satisfied grave 1" 

Again, in 1831 — (yConneil, at a public meeting, spoke 
as follows on colonial slavery; and be, as well as the 
former speaker, declare the minds of the middle and lower 
classes, and are given in connection with the names of the 
great ones of the day, to show the imiversal feeling which 
inspired the heart. O'Connell said ; — 

" No man can more sincerely abhor, detest, and abjure 
slavery than 1 do. 1 bold it in utter detestation, however 
men may attempt to palliate or excuse it by differences of 
colour, creed, or clime. In all its gradations, and in evtiTy 
form, I am its mortal foe. The speech of an opponent on 
this question has filled me with indignation. ' What,' 
said this party, ' leould yau come m between a man and hU 
freehold! ' I started as if something imholy had trampled 
on my father's grave, and I exclaimed with horror, ' A 
freehold in a human being I * I know nothing of this 
individual ; 1 give him credit for being a gentleman of 
humanity; but if he be so, it only makes the esse the 
stronger ; for the circumstance of such a man npholding 
such B system showed the horrors of that system in itself, 
and its effects in deceiving the minds of those who are 
connected with it, wherever it exists. We are told that 
tiie slave is not fit to receive his freedom— that he could 
not endure freedom without revolting. Why, does he not 
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endnie Blaveiy without revolting ? With all that lie has 
to bear, he does not revolt now; and will he be more 
ready to revolt when you take away the lash F Fooliab 
argument ! 

" But I will take them up on their own grounds — the 
ground of gradual amelioration and preparation. Well ; 
are not eight years of education sufficient to prepare a man 
for anything? Seven years are accounted quite sufficieat 
for an apprenticeship to any profession, or for any art or 
science ; and are not eight years enough for the negro P 
If eight years have passed away without preparation, so 
wonld eighty if we were to allow them so many. There is 
a time for everything — but it would seem there is no time 
for the emancipation of the slave. Mr. Buxton most ably 
and unanswerably stated to the House of Commons the 
awful decrease in population ; that in fourteen colonies, in 
the course of ten years, there had been a decrease in the 
popnlation of 45,301 — that is, in other words, 46,801 
human beings had, in that period, been murdered by this 
system — their bodies gone to the grave — their spirits 
before their God. In the eight years that they have had 
to educate their slaves for liberty, but which have been 
nsetess to them — in those eight years, one-tweiith have 
gone into the grave murdered ! Every day, ten victims 
are thus despatched I While we are speaking, they are 
sinking — while we are debating, they are dying I As 
haman, as accountable beings, why should we snffer this 
any loogerF Let eveiy man take his own share in this 
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I will bear my part. I purpose fully to divide the House 
on the motion, that every negro child bor» after Jarmarg I, 
1832, lAall be free. They say, O do not emancipate tbe 
slaves suddenly ; they are not prepared, they will revolt I 
Are they afraid of the insuirectioD of the infants? Or, do 
they think that the mother will rise up in rebellion as she 
huga her little freeman to her breast, and thinks that he 
will one day become her protector ? Or, will she teach 
him to be her avenger ? no I there can be no such 
pretence. 

" I will carry with me to my country the recollection of 
this splendid scene. Where is the man that can resist 
the argument of this day P I go to my native land nnder 
its influence ; and, let me remind you, that land has thia 
glory, that no slave-ship was ever launched from any of its 
numerous ports. I will gladly join any party to do good 
to the poor negro slaves. Let each extend to them the 
arm of his compassion ; let each aim to deliver his fellow- 
man from distress. I shall go and tell my countrymen 
that they must be first in this race of humanity." 

Consequently, on the 14th of May, 1833, a motion waa 
made in tbe House of Commons, to bring slavery to an 
end. The Act — that "firtt^latt" Act, passed the Britiali 
Parliament ; an Act which sheds immortal honour on all 
connected with its successful achievement ; an Act whi<^ 
stands among other bright Acts on the statute-boolc of 
British Liberty, and as one of the most glorious to be 
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found among the statutes of Englaad'a law and England's 
Freedom, A great day was that 14th of May, 1838, and 
B greater still was 'that 1st of August, 1834, when the 
negro of our Biitish possessions called himself " hit ovm 
in Chriit : " when he should be a free man — free as God 
made Adam, free — fr^e, only that he was to be in bonds of 
kire which should bind him more closely, now he had 
gained freedom of body and mind, to his bTotber on earth, 
and his " Brother," Cteator and Redeemer in heaven. 

8laTei7 ! 
The decree, Uedian-like, is aealed ; 

The edict ii gone forth. 
Thy power from Ind to blot. 
Pleadings, fail now to allot 

E'en B day's respite. 
Yon ietdng idh ahall not lee 
The eieoution of that decree ; , 
At midnight it ahall be done — 
SWry baniih'd ! Tictory won ! 

It 's done 1 
.Alleli^ahl Frusea to the Lord, 

_ Ara aung. 
And welcome the Orient Orb 

lElBDOM. 
Glorious, mdeed, must have been that day I It was the 
removing of that last stone on which the West Indian 
Bastile had so long stood to the disgrace of this country. 
It placed on the heads of Clarkson, our Champion, and 
their compeers, a crown of victory more valuable than that 
which Victoij placed on the brow of the " Hero of ^ 
9 
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hmidrad fights." Long, long will that Aty's deeds be 
among the "Living Thoughts" of the West Indiim ne- 
gToea, and be cemenled to the honoui of Wilberforce 
and all the fnencis of freedom who took part iu biingii^ 
it about. 

Uy U3. originally contained a much larger account of 
the deeds with which the recoUectioD of that day is as- 
sociated; bu^> aince the reTision of my notes and the MS. 
waa ready for the press, the Birthday of Freedom has been 
celebrated ; I have therefore struck out much which I found 
agreed with the speeches delivered on that occasion, pre- 
ferring to append an account of that day's proceedings, 
and so outline of what was said (by many from experience) 
to anything I had written. 

It has been beautifully observed that, "On the page 
of history, one deed shall stand out iu whole relief — one 
coosenting voice pronounce — that the greatest honour 
England ever attained was when, with her Sovereign &t 
her head, she proclaimed, — Thb Slavs is Fhbe; and 
established in practice, what even America recognizes in 
theory, that all men ore created equal — that they arc 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable righta 
—that amongst these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness." 

Who, even at this day has a soul capable of being 
touched with that feeling which excessive joy gives, does 
not feel that the bare repetition of the joyous acclamations 
which rang among the thousands, and were echoed irom 
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euth to the heaveas, and from the sldea back to the 
caverna in that dow free soil — who, I say, does not feel the 
emotions arise at the sound of " Freedom ": " Freedom is 
oome," " We be iree, we be free ; our wives and childreii — 
we bU be free " P Tea, thouaanda do ; and now truly may 
we say : — 

" Qreat was the boon, mj countiy, when j'on gsTe 
To man bis birthright, freedom to the slave ; 
Kighti to the wrong'd, and to the glorioiu rolli 
Of British oitiieos a thousand soule ; 
Their glowing minds from slavery's slough to lift, 
And make them worth; of the God-like gift 1" 

While Bishops and Misaionariea tell of the bleaaed 
effects freedom has had in promoting the spiritual and 
moral welfare of the freed n^;roes, Mr. Gumej gives an 
illustration of what it has done in a social point : it needs 
no oommeat — those who run may read. He says : — " As 
I was riding down the Uandeville Hills, eiijoying the 
grandeur bf nature, and the beauties of cultivation, 1 
overtook a good-looking yoong negro, handsomely attired, 
and mounted on a pony of hie own. He was a labourer on 
Bichmond Park coffee estate, in the parish of Cherendon ; 
paid half a dollar per week for hia rent ; was able to earn 
four dollars per week, by piecework; had paid ;S10 
sterling for his pony ; kept wine, at timea, in bis cottage; 
had gone to Mandeville to obtain bis marriage certificate 
from the rector ; and, with hia young bride, seemed to be 
in the way of as comfortable a measure of moderate pro- 
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sp^ty, BB covdd easQy fall to th« lot of man. This is one 
apedmeii among thonaaDds of the good-woildng of free- 
dom." Why, there ia many a white lady in England who 
would jump at snch a proapect as this free negro oSered 
to hia bride, and say nothing about hia colour; for depend 
uponit, where love ia, it looks below the skin — to the heart; 
and who shall be ao bold aa to say the black man has 
not ao good and noble a heart as hia white brother? The 
fair reader will, I trust, pardon this little conduding 
remark, and join the poet in singing : — 

" Friendi of the tmtcMt! *iew the aooompluh'd pluk. 
The negro towering to the hsight of num. 
If ow justioe leogned nith mere;, from abore, 
SbaJl reign in kU the Ubert; of lore; 
And the sweet ahoree beneath the hshny weat^ 
JLjain shall be * the iiland of the blest P " 
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That EnSLUiD— tbe Fbbb— broke the ohtaa of the hUvb, 
(Thin >et an eiample to aU who'd be bmve,) 
Sball waft over eeai, and re-eoho on shore — 
Out aoiu shall repeat it till time be do more. 

We'll praise theo— great Author oijreedom for all — 
The deeds of our Wobthibb, with lore we 'U recall— 
like silTsr bells rioging — sweet musioal sound, 
We 'U tell of the Blessings the Ksgro baa found. 

JHE following interestiog evidence of that spirit 
of gratitude — due to God and man — which is 
atill living in the hearts and memories of many 
of the present generation for the bringing about of that 
glorions work of Slave Emancipation a quarter of a oen- 
turj ago J and of those undying energies which are still 
being exerted on behalf of universal negro freedom, have 
been extracted from the public journals, and the crude 
notes of the author of the foregoing pages — who, rejoicing 
to be able to add, was one of the audience on the day in 
question — a day on which the hearts of the hundreds 
present, (in the' Uusic liall, Store Street, London,) to 
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celebrate the Twenty-fifthAnniverairy of theBirthclaytrf tie 
Freedom of Skves, must hsTe overflown with rapturooB 
delight at seeing the chair, on that occasioa, filled by one 
irho b known to the world as the most emdite man of 
OUT age, and the iUustrious and worthy successor in &&t 
caose which the lamented, but ever-to-be-iemembeied, 
Wilberforce, long, patiently, and succeasMly espoused. 
The particulars of that day's meeting abound with encou- 
ragements ; and the speeches delivered are so interesting, 
that the author of this work, (which was in MS. on that 
day, and nearly ready for the press,) feels that he needs only 
name the source from which the extracts are taken (viz., 
the Star, the limes, and some two or three other papers) 
to escape that odium which is sure to be the lot and just 
desert of the literary pirate. However, the subjects which 
engaged the atteotioii of the ears and hearts of the au- 
dience on that afl«moon, are worthy of being recorded in a 
form which, it is hoped, will be of a more lasting character 
than that which the pages of our numerous journals afford. 
Newspaper reports, are to a certain eitent, ephemeral — so 
far as the eye is affected ; but, on the other hand, subjects 
recorded in books have a better chance of coming more 
frequently under the notice, and, consequently, of making 
a more lasting impression on the memory of a reading 
eommunity. Let me trust, therefore, that these reasons 
will be deemed a sufiicient apology for appending to this 
work the eitracts, &c., of the speeches delivered on that 
Twenty-fifth Birthday of Freedom ; and, further, venture 
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to hope, that while my readers are engaged in perusing the 
followiiig pages, their hearts will be moved to aid in the 
good work, and their own examples spread aioond, to all 
mankind, the sweet perlume of a useful and consistent 
Christdau life, coupled with feelings of humanity and bro- 
therly love, ao that their acts may be like 

Bom and Lilies — 

Emblema of tha BaaotifUi — ths Fore, and 

The Free. 
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NOTICE OF THE MEETING. 

BIRTHDAY of ntEEDOM to EIGHT HUKDRED 
THOUSAND BRITISH SUBJECTS. 

"TfilS DAT (Monday), Augnat 1, 1859. a PUBLIC 
MEETING to celebrate the Twenty-fifth AnniversaTy of 
the Abolition of Slavery in tlie British Colonies, will be 
held in the MUSIC HALL, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
The Right Hon. Lord BROUGHAM will preside. The 
doors will be opened at Twelve, and the chair be taken at 
One o'clock precisely. Admission free. Seats reserved 
for ladies. 

" Distinguished friends of Ne^o Freedom will address 
the Meeting, and it is hoped the attendance will be worthy 
of the great event to be commemorated, and of the illustri- 
ous fellow-labourer and snccesaor of Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
and Buxton, who will preside on the occasion." 

An Antictpalory Leader of the "Star," Aug. \*t. 
" Twenty-five years ago this day, there took place one 
of the greatest events in the history of England — an event 
which exalted this nation high above the other civilized 
nations of the earth, while it gave birth to numerons com- 
munities of iree men. We refer to the Act of Emancipa- 
tion, which exactly a quarter of a centnry ago took effect 
in the West India Islands, amid universal shouts of re- 
joicing on the part of the eight hundred thousand hnman 
beings upon whom it conferred the blessing of personal 
freedom. We are not yet able to realize Uie grandeni of 
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this great act of natioDBl justice, nor can we yet fbtesee 
the inflaence which it will exercise upon oui own destiny, 
and upon that of the hundreds of millions of the African 
raoe. It is enough for us to know tliat by the abolition 
pf Negro Slavery in our own coloniea, we wiped away the 
foalest stain upon our national escuteheon, elevated to the 
dimity of free men every human being within the wide 
limits of the Britiah empire who had previoualy been held 
in a state of bonda^, and prepared the way for those anti- 
slaveiy movements in Ptanee, Holland, Portugal, Brazil, 
and the United States, which, although- they have as yet 
been only partially snccessful, will assuredly one day 
result in a triumph as signal as that which we have 
achieved. 

" And is it not right and fitting that if there are saints' 
' days and holy days, which are devoutly remembered and 
kept throughout this great England of ours— the 1st of 
August, the anniversary of the emancipatioa of the West 
India slave, should also be set apart as a day on which 
Englishmen should rejoice in the recollection of the most 
glorious event in our modem history, and nerve their arm 
for the struggle in which they have yet to eng^^e on behalf 
of the holy cause of freedom ? There is not an English- 
man — probably not even a West Indian planter — who will 
not emphaticaUy declare that so great an event should re- 
cdve a noble commemoration. 

" We are happy, then, to announce that, at one o'clock 
this day, ' the birthday of freedom to eight hundred thou- 
sand British subjects " will be celebrated by a public meet- 
ing, to be held in the Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford 
Square. Lord Brougham, the most illustrious of living 
Abolitionists, will appropriately preside; and when we 
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remembei that during his public life, of between fifty and 
sixty years, he has waged uuceaaing war against 'the 
wild and guilty phantasy that man can hold property in 
man,' and that during that lengthened period he haa 
taken a leading part in all the movements for the abolition 
of slavery and the slave-trade, we can well conceive what 
the noble orator to-day will find it in Ms heart to utter. 
Lord Brougham will, doubtless, be surrounded by many 
who took part with him in those great conflicts, and the 
world will see that their ardour in this cause has not 
abated, while they will know that there are some upwk 
whom their mantles will descend when they ha?e departed. 
The speeches of the day will be delivered by the Hon. 
Francis Uincka, the Governor of Barbadoes, and Mr. 
George Thompson. Mr. Hincks, one of the most eidight- 
ened of our colonial governors, can testify to the glorious 
results which have flowed from emancipation in that por- 
tion of the West India ialanda with which he is best ac- 
quainted. Nor haa any man a better right to review the 
results of West India emancipation, or to explain the nature 
of the work which has yet to be done, than Mr. George 
Thompson, who has been, for nearly thirty years, the elo- 
quent advocate of the slave, and has confronted moie 
mobs, and incurred more personal peril on behalf of the 
cause of emancipation and of free speech, than perhaps si^ 
other living man. To the testimony of these men wiU 
probably be added that of the Hon. Amasa Walker, of 
Massachusetts, who is well qualified to represent the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the United States, not only as a mem- 
ber of the Republican party, but as a man who has alvnyt 
expressed his earnest sympathy with the ultra-Abolitionials 
of the country from which he comes. 

Google 
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" We hope that the meeting to-daj will inaa^rate & 
leriTal of the aati-alavery cause in this country. There are 
aigoa and tokens of danger in this country which render 
•uch a revival necessary. There ia a traffic in which 
Englishmen are engaged — a traffic which leceives the sanc- 
tion of law, and is justified in high places, that presents 
many points of resemblance to the slave-trade. And, fur- 
ther, there are not iranting indications of a desire, not In- 
deed to re-enslave the negro, but to surronnd him by such 
a.ma8B of heathenism, and by such a modified system of 
slavery, as cannot fail to stand in the way of hia improve- 
ment, and to prevent the great moral resnlts which eman- 
dpation was calculated to effect, and which, to some ex- 
tent, it has already produced. The time has, therefore, 
oome when the friends of freedom must combine to jealously 
guard the rights of the enfranchised negro, and to prevent 
the British flag from being polluted by the slave-trade in 
any form whatever. It is not free labour or free immigra- 
tion which we are called upon to oppose, but n traEBc in 
men, which is not less the slave-trade because its advocates 
have not the honesty to designate it by its right name, 

*' We hope that to-day the names of those great cham- 
pions of the slave who have disappeared from the scene of 
their labours, will not be forgotten. The names of Claik- 
aoD and Wilberforce, Buxton and Sturge, should especially 
be remembered. Fitting homage should be paid to their 
memories, because history demands this tribute of respect, 
and because their names are a talisman still powerful 
enough to rekindle the enthusiasm with which they lighted 
up all England." 
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THE MEETING OF AUGUST 1, 1859. 

{ExlracUdfrora the " Star," " Timet," $v.) 

BIBIHDAT OF PSGEDOH IN THE WEST INDIES. 

A PUBLIC meeting was conveoed yesterday at one o'clock, 
at the Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square, to cele- 
brate the Twenty-fifth Anniveiaary of the Abolition of 
Slavery in the West Indies — the lUght Hon. Lord 
Brougham in the chair. There was a large attendance. 
Amongst the gentlemen on the platform we observed : — 
His Excellency Governor Hindu, of Barbadoes; the Hon. 
Mr. Campbell, M.F. ; Consul M'Leod ; the Llanddrost 
Boobussen, of Surinam ; M. Leapinasso, Secretary to the 
Uaytian Legation ; Mr. George Thompson ; the Bevs. I>r. 
Carlisle. Newman HaU, H. Eichard, D. Ace, W. H. Bonner; 
T, Bourne, of New York j Paxton Hood ; Mr. Joy, of 
Syracuse, United States ; W. G. Barrett, of British Guiana; 
J. Tod Brown, E. Hibbs ; and Messrs. J. Cooper, Josiah 
FoTater,R.Forster;W. P. Boberts, of Manchester; Pringlej 
C. H. Sirutt, stipendiary magistrate of Berbioe ; Washing- 
ton Wilks ; S. Bourne, late stipendiary magistrate oi 
Jamaica ; Stephen Beckley, of Sierra Leone ; L. A. Cha- 
merovzow, and F. W. Chesson. 

Ijord BaocoQAM in opening the proceedings, after briefly 
aclmowledging the enthnsiastic reception which greeted him 
upon taking the chair, said, — It naturally gives us all great 
satisfaction that we have lived to see accomplisfaed this 
great measure of slavery abolition, than which there was 
none in the whole history of our career at all superior in 
importance or in virtue, or in what may be expected to be 
its beneficial consequences, and that we have noWr-by the 
goodness of Providence, been spared to witness the twenty- 
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fifth anmversaiy of that great event, a quarter of a century 
to-day haviag elapsed since the shacltles of the slave were 
flnaU; struck off. I ought not perhaps to say "finally 
stnick off," for there was substituted for slavery an in- 
dentured apprenticeship of seven years, which, in many 
respects, was only a mitigated form of the evil which we 
had xrushed, and which our utmost efforts were forthwith 
applied also to t«rminate. I derive unspeakable satisfec- 
tkm in looking back to the year 1838, when I led in the 
contest for diminishing the period of apprenticeship by 
two years. It had then existed five years, but instead of 
continuing till 1840 it ceased in 1838 ; and I will do the 
Colonial Legislatures the justice to say — having oftentimes 
been in opposition to them, and, from various misappre- 
hensions which are incidental to all controversies, having 
been g:reatly misunderstood by them — that they themselves 
by their own acts, under the suggestion of us from the 
Impraial Parliament, operating upon the Imperial Govern- 
ment, reduced the period of apprenticeship by two years. 
They therefore, I rejoice to say, are fellow-labourers with 
UB in that great good whereby the 1st of August, 1838, 
finally witnessed the complete and absolute emancipation 
of our slaves. (Cheers.) If there is anything that gives 
me pain on the present occasion, it is, in the first place, 
that our example has not been followed by other countries ■ 
that 3pain particularly, which is the worst of all in many 
respects, notwithstanding the influence which we ought to 
possess — not by reminding her of benefits conferred, but 
by simply noting to her that we were fellow-labourers in 
her independence of France, — that Spain, I say, notwith, 
standing oar natural and just infiuence, has not followed 
that example — nay, has not completely abandoned the slave 
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traffic, carried on in spite of treaties aa well as of alt 
honesty and honour. But by degrees truth will prerail 
over eren Spanish counsels, and they will find that thdr 
own best interest — indeed, I would add, their safety in the 
West Indies — consists in extending to Cuba the measure 
of emancipation. {Hear, hear.) I grieve to say that oui 
brethren, our kinsfolk in Americs, furnish another excep- 
tion to our example ; but of that I would speak tenderly, 
from recoUectiug that America has acted admirably in many 
respects, and even abalished the slave-trade a year before 
we ourselves did it. Even in Georgia, which is as devoted 
to the "institution," as they are pleased to call it, as any 
of the Southern States, it was our fault, and not theirs, 
that they ever had slavery, for we pressed it upon th^B, 
and they refused it. They protested against it, but we 
defeated them ; and it is our faylt that that " institution " 
prevails in those States. But it is pleasing to reflect that 
our reasoning, and the reasoning of our public men, as well 
as of our diplomatic agents, may probably succeed there 
and in Spain also, so that we shall see the end of that 
abuse, and slavery will be no more : — 

" O Bpread thj reiga, fsir peaec^ 

From shore to nhore. 
Till couqueat ceue. 

And alarerj ba no more." 

(Cheers.) I need not remind you that friends of liber^ 
are also friends of peace, and that they who have the greatest 
abhorrence of slavery are they who most justly and utoet 
earnestly detest war. (Cheers.) But I have said that the 
feeling of satisfaction with which one meets upon the pre- 
sent occasion, is dimmed by more than one recollection, 
and I chiefly mention the melancholy conaideratitHi that 
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ytc here meet so few of the old patriarchs of the cause. 
They have gone long since, maay of them very long since, 
and some more recently, to their account — an account 
certainly rendered more safe for them, and more edifying 
to OS, by the purity of their lives, and by the great value 
of their public works, and of no one part of their lives, 
and no one portion of their works, more than by their 
banng done their endeavour, and with success, to abolish 
the African alave-trade and to free the African slave. 
(Lond cheers.) I remember the absence here of such men 
as WilberfoTce, as Clarkson, as Stephen, as Macaulay, and 
last, but not least, of Joseph Sturge (hear, hear), whom 
wc lately lost, and an irreparable loss it was. Of Wilber- 
foTce, the great champion of our cause, in Parliament and 
ont of Parliament, I will only say, in the words which I 
lately read of Dr. Johnson applied to another person : — 

" In ever; apeech persuitsiTe wisdom flowed. 
In erery »o( refulgent virtae gloved ; 
Solpanded futtions oeased their rage and strifs, 
To hear hia doquenoe and praise big life." 
(Loud cheers). And there was the silent eloquence of a 
good life in Joseph Sturge ; a silent eloquence by which 
he persuaded men to follow his eiample, and by which he 
always fortified and strengthened erery good cause to which 
he devoted himself, and I know of none in which he was 
not a labourer. (Hear, hear.) A sound judgment, a steady 
adhesion to his principles when they differed from other 
men's, a tolerance of which I hardly ever saw the like, 
perfect charity even towards those with whom he differed 
most. (Hear, hear.) I need not dwell upon the merits of 
Thomas Clarkson, the pioneer in the great cause. Bnt I 
vrould add that there were pioneers of emandpatlon as he 



WM the pioDeer of abolition, ' who were not snffiraently . 
before the vorld because tbe; were not parliamentary ad- 
vocates of the cause. I name first and fdremost, James 
Stephen. Having been in the West Indies for many years 
of hia life, a lawyer by profession, he was the strong, steady, 
and inflexible advocate of the slave. He it was who 
dragged that ayatcm and its abuses to light by a constant 
tmdeviating course of advocacy out of Parliament, and I 
look upon him to stand in the same relation towards 
* emancipation as Thomas Clarkson did towards the abcdir 
tiou. (Hear, hear.) 1 may mention also Zactuuy Uacauli^, 
who, having been Governor of Sierra Leone, and having 
actually undertaken a slave voyage, in order to make him- 
self better acquainted in practice with the horrors of the 
middle passage, devoted himself constantly aiterwards to 
the same abolition and emancipation— and no one after 
Mr. Stephen served that great cause more, (Hear, hear.) 
It would be superfluous to mention others, such as Bnzton, 
whose great and ultimately triumphant exertions yon are 
acquainted with, and, though he happQy lived to see his 
work completed, he is one of those whose loss we have to 
deplore. There are many others whom now to enumerate 
it is unnecessary ; but on an occasion like the present we 
do an act of gratitude and expediency also, as well as dis- 
diarge a debt of strict justice, when we recite the circum- 
stances of those who have gone before us. Among others, 
it is impossible to foi^t Henry Thornton, the constant 
coadjutor of Wilberforc« in Parliament. And let It never 
be forgotten that after Fox had been through life a steady 
advocate of the abolition of the slave trade — he never lived 
to touch the question of emancipation — it was by his col- 
leagues. Grey, Lanadowne, and the rest of hia Ooventment, 
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tliat thefiiitEniBiioipHttonAot wBipaBBedinlSlT- (Hear, 
bear.) To be anre, it wu inefficacioas, but that wrb no 
giult of theirs, for it aocompliihed all that had at that 
time been proposed. It dealt with the question by penal- 
ties, and everybody knowi that the profits of that infernal 
traffic were so great that a man might safely risk the loss 
of fire or six vessels by seisnre, provided he escaped with 
the seventh vessel. Finding that it was absolntely neces- 
sary that we should, for the first time, call the thing by 
ita right name, and that we shoold no longer alandei trade 
bf calUng that a trade which was a crime, we treated it as 
it deserved — as an offence ; and I had gieat satis&ction 
in prevailing on Parliament to pass a Bill for tnaVing the 
slave-trade a felony, which — so great was the revolution 
that had taken place in people's sentiments — went through 
both Houses of Parliament without encountering one dis* 
sentient voice. That ended onr share in the slave-trade. 
With the exception of some few oapitalists employing their 
money in that traffic, it has now ceased to be a British 
offence, and is confined to those foreign nstions to whom 
I have already referred. (Cheers.) Now, that emancipa- 
tion has put the n^ro on the same footing as the white 
in point of r^;htt and privileges, it is fit that we should 
for a moment stop to consider what his behaviour has been 
under the change ; and nothing can be more satis&ctory 
than all accounts of the conduct of the slaves. It was 
expected by some that, on the 1st of August, 1834, there 
would be an ontbre^ and that tbe sudden liberation of 
penons who had so long been confined, and under the 
influence of oppression, would oocasion conduct that was 
not consistent with the public peace. Neverwaaany appre- 
buision more completely falsified by the result. (Hear, 
10 
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liear.) On that day tlteie was all OTer the West Indies, I 
venture to say, among the 650,000 negroes whom we hod 
liberated, the moat perfect peace, uninterrupted by riot or 
debauchery. In that country where nature provoiEea the 
passions, and where the stimulus of intemperance is dealt 
out with a profuse hand, there was no instance to be found 
in all the Caribbean Sea of intoxication or of riot bom 
intoxication. On the contrary, the churohes and cbapds 
were filled. Successions of congregations, one after another, 
frequented them in order to testijy their gratitude to Giod 
for the great boon which Providence had bestowed on them. 
(Checra.) Those people, as pious as the nature of man will 
allow, spent that day in piety and devotion, and not tlje 
sbghtcBt breach of the peace or act of intemperance was 
perceived. Then it was said, " They will not work." The 
Tesalt has proved the oontraiy. They are not at all indis- 
posed to work. Give them wages and they will work. No 
doubt they will prefer cultivating their own yam-gardens if 
you do not give them adequate wages ; but, when they have 
adequate wages, they will work as well as can be desired, 
not only at cotton and indigo, but at sugar also. It was 
said at the time that the supply of sugar would greatly lall 
off; but we have positive proof from the most undoubted 
authority, that where they are well treated and proper 
wages are given, the supply of sugar in the district is not 
diminished by emancipation. Indeed, it was stated by the 
Marquis of Sligo, some years ago in the House of I^rda, 
that there was one district in his government, he having 
been governor of Jamaica, in which a twofold greater pro- 
duce of sugar had been made by free n^roes than by 
slaves in former times. That, I admit, appears to have 
been a peculiar case, and therefbre I do not mention it as 
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an average ; bnt, as a general rule, I aay that there has 
been no diminution in the growth of sugar, and no want 
whatever of men to work at proper^wages. (Hear, hear.) 
This subject haa lately been made a matter of controversy, 
-and an inquiry is now going on from which I hope troth 
win be obtained, and from which we ahall see whether 
there are not exceptions — as I don't doubt there may be — 
to that rule. For instance, I am told that Batbadoes 
stands in a different position from Jamaica in that respect, 
and that Barbadoes is flourishing. Undoubtedly all the 
respectable testimony which we have from Barbadoes is to 
the effect that there is no want of sugar, and that its 
growth haa increased instead of falling off. The former 
slave stands now in a different position with respect to the 
community, in consequence of the change that has taken 
place, from that which he occupied before. lie has the 
same interest now as his master. It becomes his interest 
that the master should profit, for his wages are to be paid 
out of the gains of his master. The profits of the planter 
are the fund out of which his wages must be paid i con- 
sequently they have a commoa interest, and he ought to 
rejoice in everything that tends reasonably and without 
abuse to the profit of the planter. (Uear, hear.) That 
many planters have suffered, that many will continue to 
suffer, is undeniable ; and those particularly will suffer 
whose estates are under mortgage. It may be said, indeed, 
that it all depends upon that, and that those whose estates 
are not under mortgage are flourishing ; but as a very great 
many estates are unfortunately in that condition, I fear that 
a considerable proportion of proprietors have suffered. But 
there have been many sufferers also by their advocacy of 
emaudpation, and when I mention the name of Mr. Stephen 
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I am reminded of the laat act of Iiia public life, when, having 
been the Btesdy sapporter of the then goTemment, he, iD 
1815, gare up his place in Parliament and all hope of prefet- 
ment, and letired into private life, became he oonsdentionslj 
differed from hia political frienda in a question regarding 
Africa and the slave-trade. Snch men also as Oeoi^ 
Thompson and othera, both in thia conntiy and the United 
States, despising the danger to which in some cases th^were 
exposed, and the lose which in all cases thej underwent, 
laboured in tlits great and good cause, and honour be to 
their names I (Cheers.) I could name other instances, and, 
if it were not selfish and a slight matter compared with the 
sacrifices which others have encountered, I might name my 
own case. (Loud cheeitf.l I grudge not, but look back 
with satisfaction and delight to the labour of nearly aixty 
years in the cause ; but I was about to state a different kind 
of sacsifioe which I made most cheerfully. I lost an estate 
in the West Indies which I should not much have valued, 
and I lost also an estate iu the North of Eogbnd which I 
should veiy much have valued, by a kind iodividoal who 
had made me his heir to both estates altering his will 
becauae 1 irould not, in 1833, abandon the cause of eman- 
cipation. I only hope that those who follow us may live 
to see the last remains of slavery itself abolished, and pre- 
vious to that the last remains of the slave-trade. One has 
grown old in these labours, and this is an occasion on which 
I might say :— 

" B'tn in oar ishea 
live tbeit iroated fires." 
(Cheers.) It is difficult to avoid the old feeling, which hu 
not been interrupted, but only relaxed of late years because 
the occasion has ceased. (Loud applause.) 
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GoveraoT Hihoks, of BaibadoeB, mored — " That on the 
twentj-Gfth annireraary of the abolition of akveiy in the 
Britiah colonies, this meeting joyfully recoids its sBtisfac- 
tion in the retrospect of that great act of national justice 
and sound policy, and emphaticaUy afiGrma that the eman- 
cipated population of those colonies have triumphantly 
Tindicsted their right to freedom, and the justice of the 
Act of Emancipation, by the signal progress they have 
einoe made morally, religiously, and politically ; and this 
meeting is of opinion that the great event now commemo- 
rated, and its resulta, should animate the hopes and en- 
courage the efforts of the Mends of freedom throughout 
the world, who are invited to mingle their congratulations 
with oars, that from the liat of human inoonsistenoies and 
crimes has been obliterated for ever that of British colonial 
slavery." Before speaking to the resolution, he defended 
hinuelf against any who might say he ought not to be 
present at such a meeting. He would not have been 
there to engage in anything of a party nature, but the 
question of slavery was not a party qaestion in this 
country. (Hear, hear.) And he believed also that the 
planters were themselves convinced of the good results of 
emancipation. He had not arrived at the convictions he 
entertained from his experience in Barbadoes only, but 
had carefully examined the subject in the Southern States 
of America, in Cuba, and in the other colonies of the West 
Indies. The result of his inquiries he had embodied in a 
letter to Mr. Lewis Tappan, of New York, and, having 
fortified hia opimon since, was prepared to stand by every- 
thiug he had said. There could be no doubt in the minds 
of any who examined the subject that slave labour waa 
much dearer than free labour. (Hear, hear.) It only 



required that England should prove this to be bo in aU 
the West India iBlands to make emandpationists of the 
Southern States of America. Hitherto we had not per- 
formed our duty to the Weat Indies, nor to the primnple 
of freedom. (Hear, hear.) The good results of emancipa- 
tion on the social condition of the people, it was not 
denied bj anybody in the Weat Indies, had been Teiy 
great. In Barbadoea the progress was especially marked. 
He knew of no people anywhere, of the labouring dass, 
who had done so much as the people of Barbadoes had 
done for the education of their children, and the results 
were seen to be of the moat gratifying cbaracter in the 
sodal habits and mental acquirements of the people. The 
Governor quoted a number of statistics to prove this, and 
then proceeded to remark upon the vicious tenure of land, 
which was the real cause of much of the want of material 
prosperity complained of. It was only a monthly tenure, 
and the tenant was frequently compelled to leave his 
grovring crops, and take for them the valuation of the 
proprietor ; and if he gave notice to leave, he sacrificed 
his cropa altogether. (Hear, hear.) If he were the pro- 
prietor of a sugar estate, the first thing he would do 
would be to set apart the third of that land, of which he 
would give them as good a tenure as he had himself, if 
tbey desired to settle upon it. He would 'enconrage tbem 
to grow canes upon the estate. That common-sense view 
of the case had not been taken. Their plan should be to 
induce the people on their own account to attend to the 
cuttiTBtion of sugar. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Geokoe Thompson rose amid loud applause, whioli 
having subsided, he said that it would he a work of sup&- 
rerogation on his part to add a single syllable in addition 
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to the Tery Inminona speech just condnded by hia Eicel- 
lency the Governor of Barbftdoes. He thought the argu- 
ment on that branch of the question was impregnable, but 
if it were not bo, they were not there to celebrate the 
triumph of any dogma of political economy so much aa to 
congratulate one another — the country, the Queen, and 
mankind at large — upon the ectirpetion of one of the most 
hdnous crimes ever perpetrated by man upon bis fellow. 
The question had never been in this country, in the days 
when public feeling rose so high as to sweep away the dams 
which previously impeded the progress of the abolitionists, 
a question simply of labour, or of the material pro^erity 
of the colonies ; the sympathies of the friends of the slave 
were not confined within the circumference of a sugar hogs- 
head ; it was not so much a question of giving iree labour 
to the pUnter, as of giving treedom to the slave. (Loud 
dieers.) The argument drawn from political economy had 
been settled long, long before. Adam Smith, Say, and a 
host of others, had demonstrated that with reference to 
sugar growing, as to every other human occupation, free 
labour was better than forced, and human nature and ex- 
perience alilce taught that Idnd treatment and equitable 
remuneration were better than coercion and the lash, 
(Cheers.) But even should our political economy b« false 
— should the plantations of the West Indies fall into decay; 
even should planters and managers have to leave their pro- 
perties, and seek in other regions profitable occupation, 
the principle on which the anti-slavery cause was baaed 
would stand unshaken, for that principle vraa that emonci- 
pstion from bondage was the right of the alave, and that 
his enslavement was a crime to be abolished, not an evil 
to be mitigated, or an institution to be perpetuated fot 
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the [Hvfil and aggrandisemeat of a pturticalu cIosb. (Ap- 
plause.) He (Mr. ThompBon] thought it well, on on oo- 
canon like the present, to glance backward to the period 
when was manifested the germ, or first principle, c^ that 
moTBmeut which, in twenty-two years afterwards, was cou- 
Bummated in the abolition of the slave-trade, and in five- 
and-twenty years from that epoch, was suoceeded by the 
abolition of slavery. Mysterious, indeed, were the ways 
of Providence 1 In that year a humane man — the Vice- 
Chanoellor of the University of Cambridge — announced 
a prize for the best Latin essay on the question, " la it 
right to make slaves of others against their will P " A 
young man, then a student in one of the colleges, entered 
into the competition. He construed the words of the thesis 
into a reference to the African slave-trade, and resolved to 
prepare hie essay accordingly. He was wholly ignorant 
on the auliject, and had but a few weeks for the accom- 
plishment of his task. He gained access to the manu- 
Boripte of a deceased slave-trader, and held conversations 
with some officers who had been in the West Indies, By 
accident he saw an advertisement of Anthony Beoezet's 
Butorical Account of Quwea, and hastened to London 
to buy it. The contents were all he wanted, and he sat 
down to his work. That work he had entered upon as 
a contest for academical distinction, but he soon found it 
changed into a painful investigation into the character and 
deteils of an inhuman system, the curse of the world, and 
the scandal of his country. (Hear.) As he proceeded his 
imagination was filled with horror, and his heart melted 
with pity ; sleep fled from his eyes and tranquillity from hit 
soul. He finished his essay, be read it in the Senate, be 
received the prize, and with his manuscript in his pocket 
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tie atorted foi London. Let bia own pen describe vhat 
took place on the way: — "I beeame at timea serionaly 
affected while upon the Toad. I atopped my hone occa- 
sionally, and diamounted and walked- I frequently tried 
to peiauade myaelf in theae intervals, that the contenta of 
my essay could not be true. The more, however, I re- 
flected upon them, or rather upon the authorities on which 
they were founded, the more I gave them credit. Coming 
in sight of Wade's Mill, in Hertfordshire, I aeX down dis- 
consolate on the turf by the roadside, and held m; horse. 
Here a thought came into my mind (oh, what a thought 
wu that in ita influence and its consequences), that, if the 
contents of the eaaay were true, it was time some person 
should see theae calamities to their end. Agitated in this 
manner, I reached home." The man into whose mind 
that thought came, was Thomas Clarkson — (cheers) — and 
the year was 1785. 

" Hb ma the foreiDoet minister of graoe, 

Th0new 'I^aOuaa' of ■ ruined race; 

With angel might he braved the powers of hell. 

And fought, like Michael, till the dragon f^." 

(Loud applause.) Mr. Clarkaon early seemed for the great 

cause in which he was the pioneer, the inestimable services 

of Wilberforce, eminent alike as a scholar, an orator, a 

statesman, and a Christian ; and while the philanthropists of 

En^and gathered around these champions of the negro's 

rights, they were not without coadjutors in the two Mouses 

of Parliament. Amongst them were many illustious names ; 

— Viscount Howick (afterwards Earl Grey), Lord Henry 

Petty (afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne), Lord GrenviUe, 

Lord Holland, William Pitt, and Edmund Burke, and then, 

through successive years, Mr. Wilberforce brought the 
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subject before Parliament, but could not succeed in cany- 
ing a bill for the abolition till 1S04. Tbe measure, hov- 
ever, waa rqected in the Lords, and the following year tbe 
Commons threw 6nt the bill. The cause triumphed during 
the short administration of Mr. Tox, and tbe Whigs had 
the honour of abolishing the detestable system. (Cheers.) 
Thus was matured and brought to fruition the wayside 
thought of Thomas Clarkson. (Loud applause.) A sociely 
for mitigating and gradually abolishing slavery waa after- 
wards formed, but its efforts were nnattended by any prac- 
tical results. At length occurred the case of the missionary 
Smith, which was taken up by the noble cheirmau in the 
House of Commons, and occasioned one of the most rematk- 
able debates on record. The speeches of the noble lord 
were amongst the grestest ever delivered iu the British 
Senate; for forensio skill, for impassioned eloquence, and 
for oratorical splendour, they were unsurpassed. (Loud 
cheers.) The noble lord had said truly, that the discussion 
of that question did more than anything that preceded it 
to bring about the freedom of the negro. The noble lord 
met with a suitable reward, for the generous effort then 
made, and for his speech in 1830, he waa elected as the 
representative of the most important constituency in Eng- 
land — he was returned member for the county of Tork, finid 
successor of the parliamentary champion of the negro's 
cause, William Wilberforce. (Great cheering.) About this 
time the Anti-Slavery Society made an important altera- 
tion both in its principle of action and its mode of opera- 
tion. It inscribed upon its banner, " Immediate, not gn^ 
dual emancipation," and it sent forth men to snmmoOi 
by the living voice, the people to a grand and final stn^gle. 
(Loud cheers,) The Beform Bill passed, and a Beform 
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Psriiament was convolced. Everywhere candidates were 
pledged to immediate aboUtion. The result was, that in 
the year 1833, the Government had a House prepared to 
pass their measure for the eitinotiou of slavery. (Cheers.) 
When the fate of the system was sealed, there were those 
who cherished painful apprehensions respecting the eon- 
dnct of the negroes when they should team the tidings, and 
when they shonld become Iree. Mr. Bnxton, from bis seat 
in Parliament, addressed to the slave popuhttiou the counsel 
of a Christian statesman, and urged upon them the for- 
giveness of past injuries, and the observance of a strictly 
quiet and orderly demeanour. [The speaker read the pas- 
sage from the printed debates.} This, said the speaker, 
was counsel worthy of a Christian statesman. Was it given 
in vainP Bid the negroes, to whom it was offered in 
strains so touchmg, accept and act upon it? Did they 
justify either the honest apprehensions of their timid friends, 
or the affected fears of the interested alarmists who sought 
to scare the nation from its dutyP Or did they rather 
excel the advice given them, and by the unexampled cha- 
racter of their deportment far exceed the wildest hopes 
which the most confident among their benevolent and trust- 
ing sureties had ventured to cherish ? (Cheers.) Histo^ 
ansnere the question. Her scroll extends over twenty-five 
years. She has recorded the events of the 1st of August, 
1884, when, according to the title of the Act, slavery was 
abolished thronghont the British colonies. History has 
also recorded the events of the Ist of August, 1838, when 
the nnjuat, unnecessary, and cruel system of apprentice- 
ship, was prematurely brought to an end. (Cheers.) 

Lord Bhouoham : I omitted to notice in my remarks 
the fact that the 1st of August is also the anniversary 
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of the Bccesaioii of the Hoiue of Broiuirick to the throne 
of these reahiiB, by which we were BATed from leligioiu 
thraldom and arbitrary power. (Cheera.) 

Ur. Tbohpson : I am grateful for the intermption, (ot 
the coincidence is a moat inteiestlng one. Bespecling the 
emancipation of the negroes, I may aay, without risk of 
contradiction, that the annals of our race would be searched 
in vain for a parallel inatance of a transition so sudden and 
complete fiom alareiy to freedom, so undisfigured by any 
abuse of the power which liberty bestows. (Prolonged 
cheera.) What are they nowP They are free men, eier- 
dsiag the liberty, the rights, and the privileges, and the 
power of free men. Have they abused their liberty to the 
destruction or injury of their former oppressors P Have 
they relapsed into barbarism and the usual vices and sloth- 
fulness of barbarians? Have they slighted or misused 
theii opportunities for the advancement of their material, 
moral, intellectnal, or spiritual improvement? I point to 
the facta for an answer. (Cheera.) They are industrioiii 
cultivators, and often the independent freeholders, of the 
soil. (Cheers.) They are the liberal promoters of educa- 
tion. (Cheers.) Th^ are devout members of GhristiaB 
churches. (Hear, hear.) They sustain out of their own 
lesourcea the worship of Ood, and the various religious 
institutions of tbeir own locality, and even send to the 
treasuries of societies in this country their liberal contrihi^ 
tiona. (Hear, hear.) There is no department of agricul- 
tural, commercial, mechanical, or political life, into which 
they have not entered, and in which they have not creditably 
distinguished themselvea. After dwelling upon other topics, 
and enumerating the many eminent persons who bad 
laboured in the cause of the African race, Mr. Thompson 
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concluded bb follows: The immortality of this unsurpassed 
galaxy of tbe great and the good is assured. When the 
infernal slave-trade throughout the world is ntterly ex- 
termfnated, when the last fetter of tbe enslaved negro is 
rusting away, when Africa is restored to peace and hlest 
with civilization and Christianity, then will these names 
be household words amongat millions of that race with 
whose redemption they are imperiahably associated — (great 
oheering) — and then, also, wiU be remembered another 
name — a name linked for more than half a century with 
the cause of freedom and progress in this country —a name 
identiSed with education, with the freedom of tbe press, 
with the reform of the law, with the advancement of science, 
with the liberation of commerce, and with the amelioration 
of the social condition of the masses of our people — a 
name which has become a synouyme for whatever is brilliant 
in oratory, or nervous in diction, or powerful in invective, 
but a name illustrious for this reason chiefly, that amongst 
those who during that period laboured most, and most 
aucceasfuUy, to secure for the negro the rights of humani^, 
and the immunities of a citizen, the foremost in the battle, 
as the latest survivor in the victory, was Henry Brougham. 

Mr. Thompson sat down amidst loud and repeated cheers. 

A Spanish gentleman, who gave the name of Moubntim^ 
a teacher of languages, rose and asked leave to address 
the meeting on the subject of the first resolution. He 
wished, as a Spaniard, to state that his countrymen, who 
felt strongly upon the subject of political liberty, gympa- 
thi&ed, he was certain, with the society on the subject of 
emancipation. They had endeavoured to attain greater 
political rights by revolutions, but, unfqrtunately, the 
Gonstitntional volatility of his countrymen had too often 
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effaceiJ on the morrow the results of to-day. He hoped 
that the progress of railwsys, the increase of newepapers, 
and the diffuNon of a taste for reading, would have the 
(ffect of securing a greater sliaie of political and religious 
liberty to his countrymen than they had yet enjoyed. 

The Chaibhan said he was sure the meeting would be 
gratified by the communication which the learned professor 
had made. 

The Eev, W. G. Bakrett, who had been for sererai 
years a missionary in British Guiana, said that on Aug. 1, 
1834, he commenced a succession of services, and fnxn 
six o'clock in the morning to six in the evening, without 
any intermission, be was engaged in speaking to this 
emancipated people. When the negroes in the West Indies 
received this great boon, they were willing to bury all the 
injuries of the past, and to unite in singing with one heart, 
as they did with one voice, " Let us sing unto the Lord, 
for be has done great things for us, whereof we are glad." 
Had the conduct of the planters been as forbearing as that 
of the slaves was forgiving, and their administration as 
wise as the cause of the negro was just, there would have 
been none of those heartburnings of which they were per- 
petually reading, both in the Colonial and in the En^ish 
press. Mr. Barrett then read an extract Irom a speech of 
Count Montalerabert in the French Chamber of Peers 
bearing on the abolition of slavery in the West Indies. 
The passage, which throughout was very eloquent and 
striking, concluded by characterizing the abolition of 
slavery in the British possessions as " the most deiigbtfol 
spectacle and the most blessed revolution which the nine- 
teenth century had presented to man," He would say one 
word with respect to British Guiana. Mr. Hincks had 
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fallen, he thought, into some alight mistake. He had said 
there had been a slight retrogression in the condtton of 
the colony of British Guiana since the abolition of slareiy. 
Prom having been so long in the colony he could say that, 
so far froiQ there being any retrogression, there could be 
no doubt tbat it would bear fair comparison even with 
Jamaica or the island of Barbadoes. The fact was, that 
in British Guiana the emancipated slaves had become 
larger occupiers of land than those of any other colony. 
There were, by both canals and along the banks of the 
Eesequibo, large estates which had been abandoned in 
consequence of the inability of their proprietors to pay for 
labour. The negroes had, in many cases, united in num- 
bers of, in some instances, one hundred or two hundred, 
and put their money together to buy these estates. Some of 
these estates were seven, eight, nine, or even ten thousand 
acres in extent. They had got them under cultivation, 
occasionally employing the same white manager to conduct 
it, under whom they had toiled in bondage. He would 
just notice the remark which had been mode by Mr. 
Thompson with respect to the self-supporting character of 
some of their missions, He (Mr. Barrett) was in British 
Guiana several years, and never received a farthing from 
any missionary society whatever. He was the minister of 
a large congregation entirely of negroes. His wife was 
the only white woman among them, yet they supported 
him comfortably, and when she was ill, they, without any 
solicitation at all, raised a sum of money, in order to enable 
him to make a tour for the benefit of his health. He was 
happy,' he said, to throw in this humble contribution to 
the great cause of humanity and freedom in which they 
all laboured — some, like their noble (^airman, with high 
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and diatingnished hononr, and others, like Umself, honibly 
■waiting the approval of Him who would give to all the 
ample reward of their laboun. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolntioB waa then read, and carried unanimoualy. 
The Hon. AUASi. Walkbb, formeriy Secretary of State 
for Massadiusetts, moved the following resolution : — 
« That while this meeting deeply deplores the fact that 
slavery is still maintained by various civilised nations, and 
that the slave-trade, with all its horrors, is still proeo- 
cated in contravention of treaties, and in defiance of all 
attempts for its suppression, it rqoices that in di&rent 
parts of Europe, and in the United States of America, 
there are societies zealously engaged in promoting the 
extinction of these iniquities, and would cordially wish 
them ' God speed.' " He felt, he said, great pleasure in 
nniting with England in the comipemoration of a day 
which had emancipated 800,000 human beings — a day 
which had reflected high honour upon England, and which 
was a cause of rqoidng to all manldnd. He rejoiced to 
have snch an opportunity, on behalf of three milliona and 
a half of his feUow-creatnres, to return his sincere thanks 
to the chairman, and all who took an interest in the cause 
of emancipation. Ever siuoe he could remember, the name 
of Lord Brougham had been associated with the caose of 
freedom. They wonld ask him what was the prospect of 
emancipation in the United States P It would be deeply 
gratifying to him if he could tell them that the day was 
dawning ; that they hoped soon to have another August 1 
to celebrate. 

Lord Bbouqham : It should be the 4th of July. 

Mr. Walkxs : They also had thought that that ahould 
be the day. He waa sorry to say he could give bo audi 
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account. He would not, from pride of coontry, come there 
to present aajtbing in a falae light. To one question, what 
is the prospect of emancipation? hemustaey there was none. 
WhyP Because cotton was 14 cents a pound. (Laughter.) 
They would give that for it, aud so would all the markets 
of the world. The consequence was this, it had the pro- 
tection, in such a price, of being 150 per cent, higher in 
proportion to the labour it coats than other agricultural 
productions. The demand for slave labour was increased, 
the price of slaves rose, and the prospect of emancipation 
declined. It rflse and fell with the price current. As long 
ago as 1863 the-Legislature of Virginia came within a very 
few votes of abolishing slavery. Why? Because they were 
at very low prices. They might depend upon it that 
14 cents a pound was a very powerful lens, and planters 
bad looked through it till they saw that slavery was the 
corner-stone of republicanism, and they had even discovered 
that it was a divine institution. (Laughter.) Planters, 
looking through it; had made out that the slave-trade was 
the noblest missionary enterprise in the world. (Laughter.) 
The American and the English were one family, having a 
common origin, speaking a common language, and, thanks 
be to God, having a common destiny too. Slavery could 
not be crushed out in England and sustained in America, 
but the abolitionists of both countries must stand shoulder 
to shoulder in the great contest for freedom. (Cheers.) 

Lord BROBOHiM rose and stated that he was obliged to 
return to the House of Lords. The last speaker, he said, 
had alluded to the opinion held among the pro-slavery 
party in America as to the antiquity of the institution; but- 
tle (Lord Broagham) knew of one far older, not much worse, 
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and very much oonneoted with slavery. It was nmrdei ; 
for the first maa that wai bom into the world murdered 
the second. (Cheers.) He would only address them in 
the words used by a great Roman orator to a great Roman 
soldier ; — " Depend upon it, jour fortune has nothing more 
propitious than that it gives you the power, and your nature 
has nothing more excellent than to give you the will, toprO' 
mote the security and the happiness of millions." ^Cheers.) 

The noble lord then left the halt, the whole assembly 
standing up and cheering warmly. 

Dr. HoDOKiN then took the chair, and presided over the 
concluding business of the meeting, 

Mr. Washington Wilks seconded the resolution. He 
said he was anxious that this celebration of « great epoch 
in the history of Britain and of mankind should not simply 
minister to our national pride, but should al^o stimulate 
us to the discharge of present duty. It was unhappily 
necessary, in the first place, to maintain what had been 
achieved, and to prevent the revival, under whatever flag 
or whatever disguise, of the atrocious trafhc in humau 
beings. (Hear.) But slavery was a perpetuation, a daily 
repetition, of the horrors of the slave-trade — and slavery 
was, as they had heard, a material institution in a countij- 
not less English than their own. They must not rest while 
the tongue of Shakespeare and Milton contained the words 
*' slave " as descriptive of a still existing fact. (Cheers.) 
It would be a shame if this English celebration passed off 
without a word of honour to the names, and encouragement 
to the labours, of those noble men and women — the abo- 
litionists of America. Garrison and his associates had been 
stigmatised as un-Christiau, but he ventured to say, as there 
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was. no denial of Christ like that of holding in bondage 
those He had died to free, bo there could be no faith more 
orthodox, no lives more holy, than those of the msityr 
spirits who held nothing dear to them so that thej might 
pieach the gospel of negro liberation. (Loud okeere.) 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Stephen Bourne, of Jamaica, proposed, and the 
£ev. W. H. Sannek seconded, a rote of thanks to the chair- 
man, and the proceedings terminated. 



General Thoupson addressed the following Irtter to 
Mr. Chesson : — 

"Deab Sir, — In reply to your kind invitation to the 
meeting of the 1st of August, I wish to be allowed to con- 
tribute a notice of one point. 

*' There was a great heartburning among some of the 
working classes in London when German tailors were 
brought over by the masters to do the work. But what 
would have been the feeling if it had been discovered that 
the money taken from the working classes by what is called 
indirect taxation, had been applied by the Government to 
bringing over German tailors P 

"This, it is clear from the publication of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, is what has been done in the West Indiea. 

" The working classes are just now in a state of con- 
siderable exdtement for the extension of the suffrage as a 
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means of ^viag them a hir field on the questioDs in whu^ 
the J are interested. 

"They may look at the Weat Indiea, aud aee what tbey 
might oome to if they fail. — Yours reiy truly, 

" T. Pe»kokit Thohpsom." 

Mr. Edward Baines, M.P., aUo wrote to express his great 
regret that an indispensable engagement on a oonunittee 
would prevent. him from attending the meeting " to cele- 
brate the glorious and eTer-memorable emancipation of 
800.000 of our fellow-Bubjeets." 
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Little ohinb 
Let in gnM tifbi. 

K^£T us T^oice that such men aa Wilberforce 
and his compeers have been raised up to be 
blesunga to their felloff-men ; that while 
others have been the begetters' of war, and all that can 
degrade the human character, these men have been g:ireii 
for our " betterment "; they have been aa lights get upon 
beacons, guiding that portion of the human family — that 
most oppressed and craelly tortiued of it — the negro of 
Africa, to find peace, and to stand by his white brother 
A HAN. Let us thank the " Giver of all good " for these 
great blessiugs, and cherish within our breasts hallowed 
thoughts for our national and universal benefactors, and 
prsy that God will inspire the hearts and strengthen 
the will of other nations to imitate our example. — to set 
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the, negro freej not only set him iree, but show him 
that he is a responsible creature, whether in work (for 
he la not an idle being, as some wotdd make us believe, 
but as honest and upright as the white, if only properly 
treated, and guided with a Uttte of that discretion whu^ 
we are wont to give to the training of the now natioufd 
portion of God's creatures) or in the social and civil cireie 
in which he moves. Could nations only, vrithoot prqudice, 
use their pen and paper in B little simple arithmetical exer- 
cise, they would soon demonstrate that slavery, wherever 
and in whatever condition it is found, is a losing game — 
losing to the man who looks at the game as £ ». rf, — 
losing to the national honour of any nation who eDcouragea 
it. Prejudice, prejudice is the old road waggon that stops 
the way to freedom, as well as in other things. Certain 
people will most willingly, ay, even unasked, run to pall 
other people's children out of the mud ; would that they 
were as willing and showed as much alacrity to rescuing 
certain of their brethren with black faces westward. A few 
milhoM may be also rescued by those who live to " guess "" 
and " reckon " what " Britishers " think of them. Why, 
let a Britisher tell ; he says he thinks their cotton would 
be all the liner if it were cultivated by ^e«M«n, and can tdl 
them, moreover, that this momit^ his tea received an 
additional flavour to his palate, from being noeetaud with 
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wgar the produce of free labour on a free soil. But what 
Beceaaity is there to " guesB " and " reckon," when feots 
afeik for themselres ? 

It is really most extraordinuy how great events seem 
to revoWe in periodica] paraliela. Fifty years ago, our 
Legislators were just about to give to their West Indian 
slaTB colonieB the first foretaste of freedom ; and, at the 
very time that the Birthday of Freedom is being celebrated 
in London in 1869, we hear that the serfdom in Bussia, 
wkicb is only a very alight remove from absolute slavery, 
is receiving its first blow — a blow which, let it be hoped, 
will be followed by others, and which shall cause the death 
of the tyrant (slavery) there with aa satisfactory results as 
the deathblows did to bis power in our negro West Indian , 
ooltHiies twenty-five years ago. The present Kmperor is a 
man of enlightened views, touched also with the feelings oi 
humanity ; and no sooner was he relieved from a demo- 
ralising war, than he turned his attention to the serf 
question. " Active, intelligent, and kind-hearted, AJex- 
Bnder II. saw and felt how necessary it was to relieve his 
empire from the stigma of slavery, and how much more 
powerful he would become as the ruler of 60,000,000 free- 
men." It appears from the joumala that " In the course 
of twelve or fifteen years, serfdom shall be entirely abo- 
lished, and the serf shall be a freeman ; that the house in 
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which he has been living and a small portion of land shall 
be his property, or that of a free oommiinity, wherectf he 
is a member." This ia only the beginning. God and 
England approve your noble and generous intentions, 
Qreat Alexander II. of Bnssia. And that Ma good ex- 
ample may be followed by all the world, — 

*■ Wb praj 
That nil mankind nui; make one brolberhood. 
And lo»B and Berts BBch other ; that all ware 
And feads die out of nations, whetiier those 
Whom ths aun's hot light darkem, or ourselTM 
Whom he treaU fairly, or the northem tribes 
Whom oeaseksa bdowb and itarry winters blauoh. 
Sarage, or oiTilized, let erer; race. 
Bed, bUck, or white, oUxe or tawnj akinDed, 
Settle in peace, and awetl the gathering hosts 
Ot the great Fbincx ov Fuck. Then all shall be 
One land, one home, one fsith, one Mend, one law, 
Ita mler OroA, its practiM Bigbteonsnew, 
• Ila spirit Jjore 1 " 



tiirjt. PigCTOK, Ptnj-i Fkoi. », Oxford StnM. 
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